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ANCIENT ITALIAN BELIEFS CONCERNING THE SOUL. 


No one has as yet done for Italy what Rohde’s Psyche did for Greece, and 
the reason is not far to seek.2, Rohde had at his disposal a large amount of 
literary material, of which no one could doubt that it represented Greek feeling 
and practice of various ages; but the investigator of the corresponding Italian 
field is met with a twofold difficulty. He must in the first place discard a great 
deal of the written records, because they clearly reflect, not native ideas, but 
those which were common to the ancient world in Hellenistic times. He is 
then left with a very few scanty documents, which refer, not to Italy as a whole, 
but practically without exception to Rome, or, at any rate, to districts strongly 
Romanized. To add to his perplexities, he has a great mass of archaeological 
evidence for all ages, from the palaeolithic onwards,’ which, as it is unwritten, 
he must interpret as best he may, bearing in mind the very wide margin of error 
in all such attempts, and reconcile, if he can, with what the classical authors 
tell him. 

Manifestly, no one could hope to cover such a field as this in one short 
paper ; but I venture on a brief summary of certain of the problems, with an 
outline of some solutions which at present appeal to me as being plausible. 


At the outset I would premise that, as our archaeological records go back 
to savage times, and it is evident that a certain number of savage ideas survived 
into the days of Roman or Graeco-Roman culture, we should be ready to 
interpret our material tentatively in the light of what we know concerning 
These, I think, teach us that we ought not to look, 
even in one place and at one time, for strict consistency on the views held by 


recorded savage beliefs.* 


the people of that time and place. If even the average modern who believes in 
an after-life at all is prone to think of a dead friend, now as in his grave, now 
as existing in a disembodied state, we cannot in fairness ask of the Italians of 
antiquity such clear-cut ideas as we find, for example, in Aristotle de anima. 
Also, from what we hear of savage ideas concerning the matter, we must not 
assume that to the early Italians every man had one soul; it is at least as 
likely that they supposed him to have two or three indwelling forces, correspond- 
ing, for instance, to his breath, his shadow, and his blood. 


Ages in Italy (Oxford, 1909), F. von Duhn, 


1 This paper was read before the International 
Italische Gradberkunde (Heidelberg, 1924), and D. 


Congress for the History of Religions at Lund, 
1929. 

2 The excellent work of F. Cumont, After 
Life in Roman Paganism (New Haven and Lon- 
don, 1922), appears to. me to lack what is most 
urgently needed, namely an account of customs 
and beliefs purely Italian. 

3 The chief sources, for one who is not him- 
self an expert, are T, E. Peet, Stone and Bronze 


NOS. III.-IV., VOL. XXIV. 


Randall-MaclIver, Villanovans and Early Etrus- 
cans (Oxford, 1924) and Ivon Age in Italy 
(Oxford, 1927). See also R. Munro, Palaeolithic 
Man and Terramara Settlements in Europe (Edin. 
burgh, 1912), p. 291 sqq. 

4 I have treated this matter briefly in Primitive 
Culture in Italy (London, 1926). 
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Let us now begin by glancing at the information given us by the very 
numerous graves of different ages and places to see if we can infer from them 
anything concerning the attitude of the living towards their dead kin. If we 
begin with the simplest and earliest burials, we find palaeolithic corpses which 
manifestly have been carefully entombed. The bodies are in a contracted 
position ; a fire has been lit over and around them, but they have not been 
cremated in the proper sense of the word ; there are some funeral offerings ; the 
corpse is sometimes at least oriented W.-E.' It seems not unlikely that the 
survivors expected their dead kinsman to go away somewhere, after resting 
awhile in his grave, and that they provided him with a few necessaries. 

But the palaeolithic population was not important in numbers or influence. 
If we look at the neolithic and chalkolithic ‘ Ligurian’ burials, we find that 
they are very uniform. The bodies are still contracted and still unburned for 
the most part; they are often enclosed in a kistvaen or other rude structure ; 
food and other offerings are quite common, weapons not rare, and these with 
bodies of either sex. The evidence is that the dead person was buried in his 
clothes and with his arms, that he was given a place to abide in, and some 
provisions to support him in his new existence. And this manner of disposing 
of the dead is by no means confined, in Italy, to the earliest and rudest times or 
to the Ligurian race. I quote from Randall-MacIver a description of the 
methods used at the interesting cemetery of Torre Galli in Calabria: 


‘All were buried in their clothes, the warriors surrounded with their 
weapons, the women covered with their ornaments, and all alike equipped with 
quantities of pottery vessels for the water and food that they would require in 
the next world.” 

This is but a sample: I have purposely taken it from the other end of 
Italy to the bulk of the Ligurian tombs, and from a people who, whatever 
their exact race may have been, had attained a relatively high culture. Many 
pages might be filled, and are filled by the writers I quote, with descriptions 
of burials differing in detail from those mentioned, but agreeing in the main 
principle: namely, that the dead are to be given the things they generally 
wore in life, the implements they were accustomed regularly to carry (such 
things as spindles are very commonly found with the bodies of women),® and 


a moderate supply of food; and that they are to have some kind of dwelling- . 


place, the elaborateness of which varies from a mere hole in the ground to a 
house-like erection of stones. It is curious that but one instance appears ever 
to have been found of an Italian of any age or race being actually buried in 
and with his house,* whatever ancient theorists might suppose to have been 


1 See von Duhn, pp. 6-7, cf. Peet, chap. ii., for ticular locality are commonly family vaults, 
some similar burials of doubtful or neolithic date. | which seem to contain husband, wife, and chil- 
Orientation sometimes at least signifies that a dren. 
journey of the dead is believed in, see J.R.A.I., 3 Abundant examples in von Duhn, see his 
LII., p. 127 sqq. index under Spinngerat. 

2 Ivon Age, p. 197. The tombs in this par- # Von Duhn, p. 36. 
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the custom of their ancestors in this matter. The tomb, small or great, was 
the house of the buried man or woman; these prehistoric sepultures seem 
almost to speak with the voice of the Digest, naturaliter enim utdetur ad mortuum 
pertinere locum in quem infertur2 It surely is not straining the evidence to con- 
clude that, to a great body of Italian opinion, the dead were dwellers in houses 
under the ground, leading a life not so different from that of the survivors, and 
continuing to practise their old habits. 

At the same time, although there are rich and splendid burials, having 
regard to the state of culture and the standards of wealth which we may 
suppose the people to have had, the general impression is one of modesty and 
lack of any great excess in the attentions paid to the dead. The totentezl, to 
use the mediaeval German technicality, does not seem to have been more than 
a very modest portion of the estate. To take another random example, from 
yet another race, as it would seem, I may mention the grave at Novilara 
figured and described by Randall-MaclIver.? A trench, with the sides roughly 
plastered, containing the flexed body of some honest man-at-arms of the ager 
Picenus, together with his helmet, spear, and dagger, four or five vessels, and a 
small ornament or two, while constituting a more elaborate burial than many 
ancient Italians had, could hardly spell ruin for the survivors, or indicate that 
there was any particular dislike to handling and using articles whose former 
owner was now dead. 

Hitherto I have taken instances from those peoples who interred their 
dead. Few places are more instructive than Italy in the matter of demon- 
strating how little difference of belief underlies the difference between inhuma- 
tion and cremation. For if we turn now to the group of peoples conveniently 
called ‘ cremating Italici,’ we find indeed that they show some racial difference 
from the inhuming inhabitants of the country, but very little, on the whole, in 
regard to their attitude towards the dead, with one marked exception to which 
I shall come in a few moments. The burned body is still treated very 
decidedly as having a continued existence, and given a place to live in. The 
urns, of all manner of shapes and sizes according to race and locality, are put 
into receptacles of varying complexity and elaboration. They have food- 
vessels very commonly put with them; they are accompanied by weapons and 
other articles used by the living, still in modest quantities; the fragments of 
ornaments found with the ashes show clearly that the corpse was laid on the 
pyre clothed as in life. In many cases the urn and its contents are treated as 
if they were a human figure, and surmounted by a helmet or the like; over a 
considerable region of Italy the urn tends to be itself a more or less realistic 
imitation of a hut. Some even borrow a device from the Etruscans and 
2 Dig. XI. 7, 4. 


3 Iron Age, p. 106. 
4 Receptacles; for example, Maclver, Villano- 


1 Servius on Aen, V. 64, sciendum quia etiam 
domi suae sepeliebantur : VI. 152, apud maiores, 
ut supra diximus, omnes in suis domibus sepelie- 


bantur. This seems pure assumption to support vans, p. 7 (small pits, some with linings more 
a false theory of the nature of the Lares and the or less elaborate); contrast ibid., p. 108, the 
di Penates. 


Tomba del Cono, 6'60x3'90 metres. Food- 
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mould the urn, or its cover, into roughly human shape.'’ Therefore the 
ashes, or the urn and ashes together, are on the whole dealt with exactly as 
the unburned body is, small local variations in ritual excepted. It seems to 
me a natural result of this that we find fairly numerous examples of a passage 
from one rite to the other, and even on occasion a cremated and an inhumed 
body sharing the same tomb.? 

The remarkable exception to which I have referred is rather an exaggera- 
tion than an opposite tendency; I refer, of course, to the singular burials of 
the terramara people. I can think of no other instance of such complete 
swamping of the personality of the individual dead man as this remarkable 
population furnish. To dispose of all the dead alike, with no sign of any 
distinction of rank that may have existed in life, in uniform urns of the 
simplest pattern, packed together in a common burial-place of very small 
extent, side by side, with perhaps a slab or two of stone between them, and 
several rows deep, would tempt us to infer, against all analogy from races in 
a similar stage of culture, that they had a rationalistic lack of all fear, 
reverence, or care for the departed, were it not that the burial-place itself 
shows signs of being carefully planned, in fact of being a terramara of the 
dead alongside of that of the living. Indeed, it is an attractive suggestion of 
von Duhn that the dead formed a sort of outpost or guard of the living, and 
that this is why their descendants chose Poggio alla Guardia, a natural out- 


post of Vetulonia, for a cemetery. There is no lack of evidence that the - 


extreme and uniform scantiness of offerings in burials of this people was 
a matter of ritual, not the consequence of their own poverty. They had 
practically no totentezl at all. 

So, from all that archaeology has to tell us, we may extract, tentatively, 
a fairly uniform idea concerning the dead—namely, that they were not in any 
sense annihilated, but continued to live in houses, or even towns, of their own; 
perhaps in some cases, mostly early, that they did not remain permanently 
there, but went on a journey elsewhere. They also were thought of as having 
material wants, at any rate for the time being, or why put clothes, food, and 
weapons with them, even in small quantities ? 

But on the whole, apart from Etruscan and Greek influence which I have 
purposely omitted, it does not seem as if the individual dead were of great 
importance. Even among the Villanovans and their kin, who have the most 
elaborate of the purely Italian burials, the sepulture is seldom very splendid, 
or at all to be compared with the magnificent funerals of a Mycenaean lord or 


vessels ; abundant instances in von Duhn, see W. R. Bryan, Italic Hut-Urns, Rome (Amer, 
his index under Speisenmitgabe. Weapons, etc., Acad.), 1925; J. Sundwall, Italischen Hiitten- 
see the works quoted, passim; often broken, wurnen, Abo, 1925. 

which probably, in some cases at least, is a ritual 1 Von Duhn, p. 349 sqq. (Chiusi). 


‘killing’ of them; good instance in Maclver, 2 Ibid., p. 379. 
Iron Age, p. 79. Urn treated as if it were a 3 See ibid., p. 210. 
body, von Duhn, index under Anthropomor- 4 Ibid., p. 216, 


phisierung ; hut-urns, ibid., under Hausurnen, add 
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an Etruscan lucumo. Nor is there any very clear evidence of lavish and 
splendid cult at the tombs, although it is highly likely that there was a certain 
amount. Most remarkable of all, there would seem to have been but little 
dread of the departed. For, if they were feared, how is it that, for instance, 
the terramara folk have their burial-place quite near the terramara itself ;* 
that certain members of apparently the same race, who had taken up their 
abode in a cave, buried their dead only a few yards farther from the mouth 
than they themselves lived ;2? and more noteworthy still, that the dead them- 
selves were sometimes handled in the most casual fashion, being thrust aside, 
not by foreigners, but by their own people, to make room for more burials in 
a crowded tomb ?* Here I would make a suggestion in passing. It is either 
ashes or old bones that are so little feared and so carelessly handled. Is it 
not likely that one reason for this is the fact that a ghost, to early Italians as 
to so many peoples, was an animated corpse? A fresh body, or perhaps a 
complete skeleton, might be formidable ; a mere heap of bones or ashes had no 
human or quasi-human shape or colour to inspire imaginative fear. We may 
remember that in Latin Jarua means both phantom and skeleton, and manes on 
occasion both ghost and corpse. And that the Romans, at least, had no great 
fear of things merely associated with death, if they were net corpse-like in 
appearance, is indicated by the fact, insisted on by Warde Fowler, that they 
showed little horror of blood.® 
It is now time to turn to our written records, and here we are confronted 
with an enormous mass, at least comparatively, of evidence which seems to 
contradict all that I have been saying ; I refer to the very numerous sepulchral 
inscriptions. From the tomb of the Scipios onwards, in verse and in prose, 
they commonly lay emphasis on the individual dead man, woman, or child, the 
grief of the surviving relatives, the excellent qualities of the deceased, his or 
his friends’ hope of a blessed future for him in another world. But we may, I 
think, discount this heavily. It is not without significance that the tomb of 
the Scipios does head the list. Their Hellenizing tendencies are well known, 
and surely we may catch an echo of Greek epitaphs even in such artless 
doggerel as Gnaiuod patre prognatus, fortis uir sapiensque, or honc otno plorimet 
consentiunt Romai populi primarium fuise uirom. With this goes the remarkable 
fact that there is no known word of pre-Augustan date ® which definitely and 
unambiguously signifies the phantom, shade, or ghost of a dead person, or his 
spirit living in some other state of being. The familiar formula dis manzbus 
illius, or tlli, is, as B. Santoro has shown, not only no earlier than Augustus, 
but not at all common till after his time ;? anima is the ‘ breath’ of the living 
1 For instance, at Casinalbo only 200 metres 34, 8; cf. W. F. Otto, Die Manen, p. 57. 
separate the two (Peet, p. 366). 5 Religious Experience of the Roman People, p. 33. 
“Von Duhn, pp. 151-2 (Grotta del Farneto, 6 The nearest approach is Cicero, in Pisonem, 
near Bologna). 16, guibus coniuvatorum manis mortuorum expia- 


® Ibid., pp. 105-6; this is, however, Sar- etis, see Marbach in Pauly-Wissowa, s.m. 


dinian and not true Italian. Manes, 1053, 61; 1056, 44. 
4 Pliny, N. H., praef. 31; Petronius sat., 7 See his article in Rivista di Filologia, XVII. 
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as much as the soul (breath-soul, as I take it to be) of the dead; animus, to 
judge by the Plautine animo malest, is the vital principle of a living person ;} 
lemur was never a general word for ‘ ghost,’ and lies under suspicion of being 
made up from the name of the festival Lemuria in late times ;? the plural 
di(ut) parentes (-um) are not uncommon, but even if the mother of the Gracchi 
wrote, as Nepos says she did,® ubi mortua ero parentabis mihi et inuocabis deum 
parentem, it is to be remembered that she belonged to the family of the Scipios 
by birth, and may well have had her head full of Greek ideas. Language at 
any rate indicates that the oldest Roman attitude was much like that of the 
terramara. 

Yet even the ghosts of the dead collectively were not very much dreaded 
in republican Rome. There were, of course, the well-known cults of the manes 
in general, and, for each family or gens, of its di parentum. There were the 
familiar funeral rites, corresponding to the general scheme of a rite de passage, 
and therefore calling for no particular mention here, since it is my purpose to 
emphasize any points which seem specifically Italian, and not the fairly 
numerous features which ancient Italy shares with the world at large. There 
is, for what it is worth, the well-known story in Ovid‘ that once, when the 
rites of the dead had been neglected, they showed their displeasure in formid- 
able ways. As regards the individual dead, their abodes were guarded, not 
only by such adjurations and conditional curses as might be set up over them, 
but by the authority of the state, which allowed the actio uiolati sepulchri if a 
tomb was disturbed. Yet even here there are two remarkable limitations to 
the respect paid the dead. 

The first is the principle, laid down in the Digest,® on the authority of 
Paulus, sepulchra hostium nobis religiosa non sunt. I cannot understand how 
this principle could have come to be recognized, even in fairly late times, save 
among a people whose fear of ghosts and the power of the dead was not very 
lively. The jurist goes on to say that the materials of such tombs might be 
put to any use, which strongly suggests that on occasion they were so used, 
with no thought of disturbing a buried enemy who would be all the more 
liable to hurt the violator because he was none of his kin. Its pendant is 
remarkable; the tomb of a Roman is not a locus religiosus unless it is in 
Roman hands; if an enemy captures the site all religio vanishes.° The 
Roman apparently must not fear or respect any ghost save by authority of the 
state, even as he must not follow after unauthorized foreign gods. The 
contrast between this and the lively respect shown by Greeks to foreign 
(1889), p. 1 sq., the first critical collection and 1 As Amph. 105, where see Ussing’s note, 
examination of the material collected in the 2 See Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, art. Le- 
C.I.L. Add W. Schwarzlose, De titulis sepul- muria, 1932. 
cralibus Latinis (dissert., Halis Saxonum, 1913), 3 Frag. 2, Winstedt. 
p.1sqq. The literary evidence has been assem- 4 Fast. II. 545 sqq.; like all stories in Ovid, 
bled by a multitude of authors, from Iacobus this must be used with caution by those study- 
Gutherius in the twelfth vol. of Graevius’ ing popular Italian belief. 


Thesaurus (still interesting and valuable) to the 5 Dig. XLVII. 12, 4. 
article Manes in Pauly-Wissowa. 6 Pomponius in Dig. XII. 7, 36. 
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heroes, together with their anxiety to get the bones of their own if they lay in 
foreign soil, is instructive. The veligio, such as it was, seems to have been 
most intensely local and civic; and the same idea would appear to underly 
the treatment of the one ghost which apparently was officially acknowledged 
as dangerous—that of the suicide. Those who hang themselves are to be 
thrown out and no rites to be performed over them :* that is, they are given 
no chance to make any place religiosus by having their tomb there. The 
unfortunate ghost is given no locus standi, as it were, and lacks bay official 
permission to haunt or trouble anyone. The respectable Siasofavaros, - 
fallen soldier, is given a regular funeral, even if his body is not to be found, 
precisely like any other Roman citizen. 

But there is something, as it seems to me, still more noteworthy. The 
duly buried citizen possesses his tomb in peace and under state protection 
only if he keeps within the law. He must not trade on the fact that he is dead 
and one of the manes to override the rights of the state. This is clearly 
enough shown by the proceedings authorized by the ponttfices when the temple 
of Honos was to be dedicated extra portam Capenam. It was discovered that 
the ground chosen, which was proved to have belonged from time immemorial 
to purposes of public cult, contained a number of tombs. These were simply 
dug up, that is, treated as houses would have been in like case; the trespassers 
were ejected, and could claim no redress for any incidental damage to their 
property,‘ the principle being non esse ius in publico loco fiert sepulchrum. 

This is, of course, the behaviour of Rome at its most solid and law- 
abiding, but, unless and until we can find evidence, outside the sphere of 
Etruscan influence which I think shows itself in the splendid funerals of noble 
Romans, that other Italians would have been horrified by such a proceeding, 
it seems to me necessary to treat it as symptomatic. Ghosts, so far as we can 
see, are in the position of other members of the community: they have their 
rights and also their liabilities. They remain citizens, and unless they are 
such, they have no position at all in the eyes of the law.®° But as the law 1s 
based upon opinion ultimately, it would seem that they appeared not much 
otherwise to the average Italian of antiquity. , 

If we ask into what channel the usual awe of the dead was diverted, I 
suggest that for Rome at least much of it took the form of a lively reverence 
for the Genius or the Iuno, which I have elsewhere shown reasons for thinking 


aay <i 
were spirits belonging to no individual, dead or alive, but to the cian. 
H. J. Rose. 


the 
1 Good examples in C. Belger, Die Myhkenische 5 It is well not to found anything on 


Lokalsage (Berlin, 1893), p. 5. obscure expression prope faciunt diis — 
2 Servius on Am. XII, 603. servuilibus sacevdotes in Varro, L. L. VI. 24 we 
$ Dig. III. 2, 25; the whole ceremonial of we know how to eee i a especially 

pa ) ini eant. 
dead (see Plutarch, quaest. whether mdnibus or mdntbus is m 
an pnt Aig ue 6 Class. Quart. XVII. (1923), PP. 57 $qq., 


4 Cicero, de legg. II. 58. 197 sqq. 





















































NERIKOS 


THE whereabouts of this ancient town is of interest in the Leukas-Ithaka 
controversy, but unfortunately there is little information on which to fix it. 
The data may be said to be one passage in the Odyssey and one in Thucydides. 
In the former, w 377-8, Laertes is wishing he were young again, 


/ , 
olos Nyptxov elrov, évetipevov mrorieOpor, 
> \ > , / 
axTnv nieipoto, KeparrAnvecow avacowv. 


The latter, Thuc. III. 7, 5, describes an operation of the Athenian general, 
Asopios, who is referred to as mAdevoas és Aevedda xal aroBaow és Nnpixov 
momoapevos. Some hold on these passages that Nerikos was in S. Maura 
(Leukas). The Leukadists, on the other hand, say they show that it was 
somewhere in the adjacent territory of Acarnania. That is necessary to the 
Leukas-Ithaka case, for no one doubts that the words of Laertes imply that 
Nerikos was not in the Homeric Ithaka, that is, to the Leukadists, S. Maura. 
But all are agreed that the Nerikos of w and the Nerikos of Thucydides are in 
the same locality, and that a limited one, and, that being so, a presumption 
arises that they are one and the same place, until good cause is shown to the 
contrary. 

Dérpfeld shows cause in Alt-Ithaka, 133 sqq., in a section the heading of 
which affirms that the Homeric Burg of Nerikos was on the site of the later 
city of Palairos, now Kechropoula, in the tract of land known as Plagia, which 
adjoins S. Maura on the east, and is separated from it only by a narrow strait. 
Kechropoula is some eight miles distant from the strait. Plagia itself Dérp- 
feld describes as, par excellence, an Akte des Festlandes. Seealso his Leukas and 
his reply to Biirchner in Philologus LXXXII. 113 sq. The argument is as 
follows : 

There is abundant grazing ground in Plagia, and Odysseus may well have 
kept there the great flocks and herds which Eumaeus describes in £ 96 sqq. as 
feeding on the mainland, év neipw. Beasts could easily be brought over by 
Philoitios, the herdsman, to S. Maura by ferry (inferred from 7ropOuijes in v 187), 
and as Philoitios tells us, v 210, that Odysseus had placed him KegadAjvav 
évi Snw@, the djyos is evidently Plagia. And here must have been situated the 
Nerikos which Laertes captured, and, Dérpfeld says, ‘ added to his possessions.’ 
As regards the position of the town, we can hardly, it is said, be in doubt, for 
there are today the ruins of a fortified town at Kechropoula. As Mycenaean 
sherds have been found there, Dérpfeld ‘ entertains no misgiving’ as to the 
identification. So that the demonstration in rebuttal of the initial presumption 
stated above is little more than a series of conjectures which are no safe 
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ground for a conclusion. Dérpfeld’s discussion is far from exhausting the 
subject. 

The first point for consideration is the expression in w 378, axr1 nmeipoo. 
The etymology of der is not quite certain. Prellwitz and Boisacq refer it to 
the root da«-, ‘sharp,’ in preference to Fdayvums, as the word shows no 
trace of F in Homer. It occurs frequently in the poems, and its uses are well 
summarized in Cunliffe’s Homeric Lexicon as ‘a beach or shore of the sea,’ 
and ‘a projecting part of the shore.’ In no occurrence is it applied, as Dorp- 
feld would have d«rnv jreipoo applied, to an area of great extent spreading 
inland. Indeed, it may be doubted whether the men of old, without the maps 
from which we can see at a glance that it comes within our definition of a 
peninsula, and knowing it only from a personal visit or from hearsay, would 
think of the Plagia tract as other than simply mainland. But, be that as it 
may, the Homeric word d«r7 cannot be used of it, for it always means a bit of 
shore or a spot on it jutting into the sea. Moreover, the wording of the 
passage, Nypixov efrdov, évetipevov trorieOpor, axtnv nmeipovo, is against Dorp- 
feld’s interpretation. Such an apposition as ‘the city of Nerikos, the Plagia 
peninsula,’ is out of the question; a qrodieApov cannot be a considerable 
stretch of country. Mr. Agar, Homerica, 427, styles the combination ‘ mean- 
ingless,’ and proposes accordingly to amend da«tyy to dvtnv. We should then 
have Nerikos ‘ over against the mainland,’ that is, in S. Maura, on the west 
side of the narrow strait between it and the mainland. But though it is true 
that dnt may be the source of trouble in O 621, where editors give, besides 
axTh, adTny, dvTnv and a’rh, there is no varia lectioin our line, w 378. If we are 
to keep to the text, we must say that d«rnv nreipoo, interpreted by Homeric 
usage, means a spot on the Acarnanian shore opposite Leukas, and we shall 
see that such a spot, called Hagios Georgios, is selected for the classical 
Nerikos by Dorpfeld. 

Next, as to the Ke@adArjvav Siyos of v 210. Philoitios tells how Odysseus 
had settled him, while still quite young, with the king’s herds, KefaddAnver 
évi Syu@. What and where was this 540s? We have only some indications. 
Some regard these as insufficient for a decision. Others think the djpyos meant 
is Cefalonia or its coast opposite Thiaki. They rely on the word srop@yijes, 
used in v 187 of the seamen who brought to Ithaka Philoitios and the animals 
for the Wooers’ table, 

TropOunes 5’ dpa tous ye Siunyaryov, of Te Kal GdXous 

avOpwrous méwrovew, 6 Tis ohéas etcahixntar. 
The rop@uds implied is to them the strait between Cefalonia and Thiaki, 
and tropOuhes they take to mean ‘ferrymen.’ Dorpfeld in Leukas, 11 sq., even 
speaks of a regelmdssige Fahre—meaning, of course, a ferry between Plagia and 
S. Maura (his Ithaka)—but that is certainly to extract more from the word 
than is justified. As Seymour says, Life in the Homeric Age, 318 n., the mean- 
ing of ropOuijes is not to be pressed. The word is used in a general way, like 
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the adrzjes of m 419. ‘In the island dominions there were no doubt regular 
services of small vessels transporting men and animals across the narrow seas’ 
(Rodd, Homer’s Ithaka, 97). See also Cauer, Grundfragen®, 214 n. 

A third view is Monro’s, on v 210, that the djmuos was on the mainland of 
Acarnania. Eumaeus, & 97 and 100, describes the locality as #2recpos, but that 
is not conclusive; the coast of Cefalonia might be so called. Still it is 
evidence, and it is the word used in the Catalogue of a part of the dominion of 
Odysseus which is usually taken to be Acarnania. But it may be suggested 
that there are two other expressions which strongly favour the mainland view. 
One is £eivo: nai Bwtopes avdpes, € 102, of the herdsmen assisting Philoitios. 
This surely means ‘ strangers as well as the herdsmen’ Philoitios had brought 
with him, and £eivos is more appropriate of natives of Acarnania than of those 
of Cefalonia. The other is in the statement of Philoitios, v 217 sqq., that he 
had at times had thoughts of decamping, ‘ cattle and all,’ dvdpas és addXodaTravs. 
That, as has been observed, would be a scheme that could hardly be successful 
in Cefalonia, while it would be comparatively simple in Acarnania. 

There is then some ground for believing that the KedaddAnvav Siwos was 
on the mainland, but Dérpfeld’s identification of it with Plagia cannot be 
accepted. It is an assumption that the result of the operation referred to by 
Laertes in w 377 sq. was to add Plagia to his possessions. It is not stated 
that Laertes retained possession of Nerikos; as has been said, as by Lilienstern, 
Ueber das homerische Ithaka, 27, the exploit might have been a simple Kriegsthat, 
without further consequences. It might even have been done on behalf of an 
ally, with whom Laertes was co-operating. This possibility will be noticed 
further on. Still worse is it with the assertion that it was by this act that 
Laertes made Kephallenes his subjects, for the passage tells that he was 
already KeharaAnvecow avacowy, an expression, by the way, from which one 
might argue with some reason that the Nerikos which Laertes took was out- 
side the Kephallenian domain. 

Dorpfeld, like every other enquirer, ancient and modern, is hard put to it to 
find the Homeric Dulichium. It is, he sees, one of the four principal islands, 
and judging from the number of the Wooers, one of the largest. He needs 
S. Maura for his Ithaka, and the only other island that will suit is Cefalonia. 
He has then to account for its having had later the name Kephallenia, as also 
for the presence on its eastern coast of a town, Same. He must bring Kephal- 
lenes there in post-Homeric times to give it its new name. He brings them 
from Plagia, which is to him the KegadrAnvav dios of the Odyssey, but we 
shall see that a better meaning can be given to the phrase, and a better 
location for the Sjyos. To account for a Same in Cefalonia, he brings 
emigrants from Thiaki (his Same) to found the town. How all this happened 
he tells us in Leukas, 32, ‘cannot be in doubt. Like so many other Greek 
races,’ Kephallenes on the mainland were ‘ obviously (offenbar) expelled ’ from 
their (Plagian) seat ‘ by the Dorians’ and driven to the islands. But it has 
always been a prime objection to Leukas-Ithaka that nothing can be urged in 
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support of the presence of Dorians on the Acarnanian coast. | And not only is 
the movement of Kephallenes assumed, it has also to be conjectured that the 
people of S. Maura (then Ithaka) were driven out, and possessed themselves 
of Thiaki-Same, the inhabitants of which ‘must have’ (Leukas, 18) appro- 
priated the eastern part of Cefalonia. The weakness of all this has often been 
exposed. I refer only to Mr. Allen, The Homeric Catalogue of Ships, 97 sq., on 
the extraordinary ‘ move on’ that is imagined, and to Classical Philology XII. 
(1917), 139 sq. It is remarkable that the peoples or tribes displaced one 
another just in the way that Leukas-Ithaka requires, and still more so that 
none of them thought of going a very little farther afield to the very attractive 
island of Zante, but confined their invasions to the islands that Leukas- 
Ithaka is concerned with. In his reply to Biirchner, already referred to, 
Dérpfeld describes this Dorian idea as an annehmbare Vermutung, but mere 
acceptability to the originator of a notion does not carry the notion far. | 
There has been reference above to the last book of the Odyssey, o. It is 
to Dérpfeld a ‘ late’ book, and he states, for his own purposes, the proposition 
that only in late books, such as w and the Catalogue, are the Kephallenes the 
general body of the subjects of Odysseus. What Dorpfeld calls the alte Epos 
knows Kephallenes only on the mainland (Lewkas, 12 and 32). His authority 
is Wilamowitz (Homerische Untersuchungen, 73). The facts are these. Kegan 
Anves are mentioned only six times in the poems, twice in the J4ad—in the 
Catalogue and A 330—and four times in the Odyssey. Three of these patter: are 
in w, and the other is the mention by Philoitios, v 210, of the Kepaddaveov 
djuos which has been discussed above. Neither Dérpfeld nor Wilamowitz 
mentions A 330, where certainly there is no reason to believe the Kephallenes 
are Kephallenes of the mainland only. And as to v 210, so far is Wilamowitz 
from regarding it as alte Epos that he assigns it to a Bearbetter, who has taken 
his information—which Wilamowitz wrongly describes; Philoitios does not 
say his ‘home’ was in the é4uos—from the books ¢ and x, as Wilamowitz can 
readily perceive. One need not pay attention to that, but at any rate v 210 : 
not, according to the authority Dérpfeld relies on, alte Epos. And what o 
A 330? Is that also ‘late’? The whole notion is unfounded. But it may be 
added that it is quite arbitrary to assert of the three occurrences in @ that 
they all mean the whole body of Kephallenes subject to Odysseus. As Miss 
Stawell writes, discussing the point in Homer and the Iliad, 185, ‘ it 1s perfectly 
possible that the limited sense of Kephallenes is the right one in all three 
passages, and in the first (w 355) practically certain.’ There is nothing to be 
said for Dérpfeld’s proposition except that he seems to need it for. his general 
argument. 
This attempt, then, to make a point through the lateness of wisa failure. 
But you may, as you need it, use the information the tainted book supplies as 
to Nerikos. You may also, as has been observed above, overlook entirely the 
very pertinent statement that Laertes was, when he took Nerikos, already 


> / 
KedarrAnvecow avaccov. 
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The final question is as to the position of Nerikos, or of the two towns of 
that name. To repeat what has already been said that is relevant to it, Dérp- 
feld assumes for the Homeric Nerikos that it was in the KedadAnver Sijyos, 
and that this djos is Plagia. Again he assumes that the remains of a Burg 
that have been found in Plagia, far inland, must mark the site of the Homeric 
Nerikos, an assumption all the more unacceptable that his chief and very 
earnest supporter, Goessler, in his Lewkas-Ithaka, 71, says that Plagia is full of 
ancient remains, besonders Burgen. And finally he assumes that, when the 
Corinthians in the seventh century founded the classical Nerikos, they trans- 
ferred to it the name of this assumed Plagian Nerikos. But there is no 
connexion in literature or tradition between the name Nerikos and the 
Palairos-Kechropoula site in the Plagia. G. Lang, Geographie der Odyssee, 13, 
remarks that Doérpfeld merely ‘ dishes up’ a Geschichtchen in place of proof, and 
Styles the expedient Platzverdnderung. It is really of a piece with the Voélker- 
verschiebungen that are invented to explain certain changes in the names and 
populations of these islands. The Plagia Nerikos must be rejected. 

As regards the classical Nerikos, the authorities are not quite at one as to 
its position, which is not strange, considering that we have practically only the 
reference in Thucydides III. 7 to guide us. Strabo, X. 452, 8, mentions that 
the Corinthians transferred Nerikos to a site further north, and called the new 
foundation Leukas, but does not say where exactly Nerikos was. The 
Thucydidean reference is appropriated by Dérpfeld to his advantage by the 
assertion that the historian’s practice—III. 94 and VIII. 13 are cited—is to call 
S. Maura Aeveadia and the capital town Aeveds, but the distinction drawn is 
quite erroneous. If the various passages are examined, with the help, say, of 
the Index in Arnold’s edition, it will be found that there are several in which 
there is a strong probability that Aeveds is used of the territory, and one, 
II. 30, 5, in which that is quite certain, for in it the position of Kephallenia is 
defined by xara ‘Axapvaviav kai Aeveada. 

Dérpfeld’s position for the classical Nerikos is at Hagios Georgios, a site 
on the Acarnanian (Plagian) coast opposite S. Maura, at the point where 
Drepano Bay narrows to the strait. which runs up to the lagoon in the north. 
That this was the site selected by the Corinthians for their new Nerikos—new 
to Dérpfeld, that is—he concludes from the fact that no ancient remains have 
been found there, I suppose we may add, yet. The remains are not ancient, 
and so must be of the Corinthian town. There is not much in that, but the 
site is certainly accurately described as an a«t7) n1reipovo. 

But the general opinion follows G. Lang in his view, op. cit. 15, of the 
Thucydidean passage, that the whole context. shows that the Nerikos men- 
tioned was on Leukas. Of those who support on detailed discussion the site 
on Leukas I mention specially, besides G. Lang ut supra, and Herkenrath to 
be quoted presently, Biirchner in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Leukas, col. 2253, 
Paulatos, H TTATPIS TOT OATSZEOS, 57 sqq., Manly, Ithaka or Leukas 

(University of Missouri Studies, I.), 23 sqq.,and more recently, Rodd, Homer’s 
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Ithaka, 67 sq. To these may be added the authority of the geographer 
Partsch, quoted by Herkenrath in his paper in A thenische Mitteilungen, XXXVI. 
(IQII), 210 sq. 

In that paper Herkenrath expressed the opinion that the position 
which commended itself to Partsch—that is, near the capital town of 
Leukas in the far north—does not suit the words of Thucydides, and that 
appears to be correct. NHerkenrath himself prefers the Nidri plain, further 
south. The Corinthians would take it when they occupied S. Maura and 
chose their own site for a new capital, Leukas, further north, to which they 
would transfer Nerikos, as Strabo says they did. But the name would remain 
on the site, and Herkenrath thinks it possible that the very name survives in 
Nidri, or Nudri according to Dérpfeld, or Nnépi according to Thomopoulos, 
Ithaka und Homer, 41, the name or names of the present village or township 
on the Vlicho inlet. This position does not harmonize with the d«rnv 
nteipoto of w, but suits Mr. Agar’s avrny perfectly, and the axrhs or axr7 
proposed by others. At any rate, there can be no doubt what is the general 
opinion as to the position of Nerikos. 

Dérpfeld replied to Herkenrath in the same number of the Mitthetlungen, 
but strangely enough avoided the Nerikos question. The reason given was 
that he was about to deal with it in his promised book, which however did 
not appear till sixteen years later. He confined himself to pointing out two 
great mistakes committed by Herkenrath. The first was his denial of the 
Insel-Natur of Leukas. That Dérpfeld considers he has made chose jugée by 
his voluminous discussions, but that is far from being so. Some agree with 
him, some do not, while the best opinion of all appears to be that, owing to 
the peculiar position of S. Maura in close proximity to the mainland, the poet 
might regard it either as an island or asa part of Acarnania. But the interest- 
ing point is that, in correcting Herkenrath, Dérpfeld has himself repeated the 
greatest of all the mistakes made in the Leukas-Ithaka controversy, and one 
that is repeated over and over again in A/lt-Ithaka, that Homer represents the 
dominion of Odysseus as including the four principal islands. So, also, in his 
reply to Biirchner, already quoted, p. 112. And since the above was written 
I see from the Philologische Wochenschrift, 1929, col. 1367, that even the 
geographer Oberhummer labours under this false impression. It is an initial 
error that renders much of Dérpfeld’s exposition of his theory nugatory, but 
though it has often been exposed, it is constantly repeated. 

To sum up, the presumption that the towns with the name Nerikos, the 
Homeric and the Thucydidean, are, donec probetur in contrarium, one and the 
same stands, for the attempt to differentiate between them by locating the 
Homeric town in Plagia entirely fails. But when we ask where the sole 
Nerikos was, opinion is divided. All find it on the strait between S. Maura 
and Acarnania, some on the eastern shore of the former, others on the western 
shore of the latter. The majority favour the S. Maura site, and claim that this 
is indicated by the tenor of the passage in Thucydides. On the other hand, 
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the site on the Acarnanian shore, selected by Dérpfeld at Hagios Georgios, 
suits the Homeric word axrnv nreipoo perfectly. Those who prefer to keep 
to the Homeric text will agree, but the difficulty indicated by Mr. Agar has to 
be borne in mind. . 

But, after all, it matters little on which coast Nerikos was situated, indeed 
not at all to those who believe that Dulichium is to be found in S. Maura, and 
find the statement in the Catalogue that Phyleus made it an Epean colony, 
reliable. The Hagios Georgios site in Acarnania is of course outside S. Maura, 
but surely it would be seized by Phyleus or by Meges after him, for it is 
obviously essential to the complete control of the strait. That is an important 
consideration, and a further suggestion will be made in this connexion presently. 

Our knowledge of the populations and territories of Western Greece in 
those early times is derived from the Catalogue, shown by Mr. M. S. Thompson 
in Liverpool Annals, 1V., to be an accurate Gazetteer of Mycenaean Greece, and 
the Odyssey. In the latter we have of course only information given casually, 
as the story the poet is telling requires, and the facts on which conclusions 
have to be based are naturally in sum only scanty. When we try to complete 
the picture as regards peoples and map, conjecture must necessarily be employed 
to fill up gaps. There has been no lack of such guesses, and I venture to make 
one or two of my own. 

One wishes the poet had told us just a little more about that exploit of 
Laertes when he was, apparently, in vigorous manhood, for surely there was 
much more to tell. But one thing seems likely enough, that the expedition 
was on behalf of and in company with Phyleus, father of Meges, and his Epeioi, 
when they settled in Dulichium. That was, as the Catalogue shows, an out- 
standing event of the time in that northern region. The two families may 
have been in alliance; they were certainly, in one tradition, connected by 
marriage. There are different stories. See Eustathius on « 204, 441, and 
o 363. But one account gave Ktimene, daughter of Laertes, in marriage to 
Phyleus (Eustathius on B 625 sqq.). Laertes, lord of the realm adjoining 
Dulichium and the Echinades, may well have helped Phyleus, and at the same 
time himself acquired the footing on the #respos (Acarnania) which the Catalogue, 
B 635, gives the Ithakan king. These are guesses, certainly, but they are in 
harmony with the Homeric data, they have slight support in tradition, and 
above all they do not require that this and that part of the Homeric corpus be 
proscribed as late and untrustworthy. 

There is yet another point. We have seen reason to believe that the 
KegadAnvev djyos was on the mainland. Now there is an expression in the 
lament of Philoitios, v 209 sqq., over his lost master that has not, I think, 
received due attention, but which I venture to think may have some significance. 
When in his despair he contemplated absconding with the cattle from the 
KedarAnvev Sipos, it was to some other djpuos he would betake himself, 
—drrov Shpov ixécOas idvt avtiot Boecot. So there were other djpor. 
Phyleus in Dulichium, that is S. Maura, and after him Meges, would surely 
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have at least some ézrivoyia in the adjoining coast, a djuos "Eredy, and the 
Taphian islanders, possibly *Ezresod themselves, might well have a dios Tadior 
opposite their not very richly endowed islands. Bursian, in his Geographie der 
Griechenland, Il. 365, says that in prehistoric times Acarnania, meaning the 
coastal tract, no doubt, was beherrscht by the Taphians, but does not quote 
authority. That djpmos would be in the area south of Plagia, and there would 
remain for the Ithakan realm, as a djyos ‘IOaxnoiwy or KedardAnvor, the part 
still further south and on its southern side facing Elis. And this is much more 
than a guess; it is confirmed by several facts. First, it seems certain—I may 
refer to Leaf, Monro and Ameis-Hentze, all on B 635—that the avtirépaca 
which the Catalogue gives Odysseus was the northern coast of Elis, which, 
relatively to the extreme south of Acarnania, is accurately described as its 
avtimépata. Secondly, there is the incident of Noemon, 8 630 sqq., who was 
pasturing his mares in Elis. And lastly, Elis is one of two countries in which 
it is anticipated that Odysseus may take refuge after the slaughter of the 
Wooers. These are good confirmatory considerations. For Plagia as the 
KedarAnvev dios there is, as we have seen, no evidence at all. 

Assuming a marriage connexion and friendly relations between the ruling 
houses of Dulichium and Ithaka, such a distribution of the coast opposite the 
islands does not seem hard to accept. It is unfortunate we know so little 
about the Taphians; we have only a few scattered pieces of information in the 
Odyssey. One such is in the first book, where Athene interviews Telemachus 
in the guise of Mentes, son of Anchialos, and lord of the Taphians. She says, 
a 185 sqq., that her father, Anchialos, and Odysseus, were £eivo: matpwio: from 
of old, €& adpxjs, as Laertes can tell. The likeness of Mentes to Meges is 
suggestive, and there is an Anchialos mentioned by Pausanias X 27, 3, as in 
association with Odysseus at Troy. The Anchialos of E 60 is coupled with one 
Menesthes, and the similarity of that name to Mentes was noticed by Bekker 
in his Homerische Blatter, 1. 108 sq. Of course, all this is little more than 
enough to whet our curiosity, but it seems to point to the possibility that 
Meges was lord of the Taphian islands as well as of Dulichium (S. Maura) and 
the Echinades. 

The Taphian islands, Taphos (now Meganisi), Karnos and Kastos, have 
not figured much in this Leukas-Ithaka controversy, but one point about them 
is relevant for present purposes—that is, that they could be regarded as included 
among the Echinades. See the references given by Ebeling, s.v. Taphos, and 
in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Echinades. So also Eustathius on B 625 and a 105, 
with the addition that o yewypddos concurred, though I have not discovered 
that Strabo says so. The Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, I. 747, quoted in 
F.H.G. II. 28, says expressly that Taphos is pia trav "Eywwdédov, and that is 
good confirmation of the surmise stated in the end of the preceding paragraph. 
And be it added that there is extremely little basis for the notion that has 
grown up that the Taphians were a race apart and wholly devoted to piracy. 
That is merely to exaggerate the Homeric indications. Leafs new and 
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elaborate theory was criticized at length in C.R. XXX. (1916), 82 sq. The 
Taphians were traders as well as pirates, and piracy, it is now well understood 
—it is unnecessary to quote references—was quite an ordinary occupation. 
Everybody was doing it, as opportunity offered. The Taphians were as other 
men of the day, and their practice of piracy is no bar to our considering them 
subjects of Meges. The islands are none of them of great extent, and would 
hardly be left to themselves by an invader capable of appropriating Dulichium. 
In all this I am of course following the view—and it is a view that continues 
to grow in favour—that Dulichium is S. Maura. I can now quote for it the 
high authority of Bunbury, Allen, Bury, Stiirmer and Vollgraff. I may add 
Monro, who, on B 625, described Bunbury’s reasons as ‘strong.’ It may be 
said that the identification clears away all difficulty about Dulichium. The 
gap detween S. Maura and the Echinae proper was once to me personally a 
small difficulty, but it has been shown above that the whole chain of islands 
from S. Maura down to Oxia could be regarded as Echinades. If one could 
believe with Leaf that Taphos was not in this region at all, but was Corfu, 
matters would be simplified still more, but that is out of the question. 

I venture to think that the condition of things sketched above is in 
complete harmony with the information that is contained in the Catalogue, and 
that Homer happens to give us in the Odyssey, and, what is more, that it 
presents a perfectly intelligible distribution of power. Odysseus rules Thiaki, 
Cefalonia and Zante, and has an interest in the extreme south of Acarnania 
and in the coast of Northern Elis opposite, while Meges and his Epeioi have 
S. Maura and the islands south of it and down to and including the Echinae 
proper. It.is difficult to find in the Homeric data any objection to such an 
arrangement of territory. 

Further ethnological and geographical enquiry may throw light on the 
subject, but such enquiry must be purged of the poison introduced into its 
system by the Doérpfeldian theory. We can be grateful to its author for the 
thoroughgoing examination of the geography of the Odyssey which his Leukas- 
Ithaka adventure has provoked, but there is nothing more to be said for it. 
Its defects are glaring and obvious. One of the false premises on which it is 
based has been mentioned above, and two more blunders, as to the Thucydidean 
use of Leukas and Leukadia and the Odyssean use of Kephallenes, have been 
exposed. The Dorian hypothesis to explain the extraordinary Namen- and 
V olkerverschiebungen that have to be postulated has also been noticed, and to 
this catalogue of weaknesses has to be added the unheard of violence that is 
done to Homeric words and expressions. The theory has, it is true, secured 
some adherents, but it is to the lovers of Homeric novelty that it has chiefly 
appealed, and one of its worst effects is that it has raised upa host of imitators. 
To those who have not followed Ithakan controversy carefully it may not be 
known that, besides S. Maura, Cefalonia has been proved to be the Homeric 
Ithaka, and that the honour has been claimed even for Corfu—which has also 
been identified with Taphos—not to mention the Trapani pleasantry of Samuel 
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Butler. Others have sought to show that S. Maura is the Homeric Same, and 
that Thiaki itself is reallythe islet Asteris. Zante has so far been left in its 
isolation, but its turn will doubtless come, for there seems to be no limit to 


such speculation. 


It is a mania of which the pervading fallacy has been 


described by Professor Shorey, in a notice in Classical Philology, XXIV. 426, of 
a recent work in support of Butler’s views, as ‘lying in the assumption that a 
happy thought for which plausible things can be said is a demonstrated truth.’ 


St. ANDREWS. 


A. SHEWAN. 














THE METHODS OF THEOCRITUS AND SOME 
PROBLEMS IN HIS POEMS. 


SOME years ago, when discussing Theocr. 22. 177 sqq. (C.Q. XIII. p. 22), 
I suggested that Theocritus had been a little careless in envisaging the 
circumstances which he is describing, and had written as though a duel 
normally resulted in the deaths of both combatants. That still seems to me 
the probable explanation of the difficulty with which I was dealing, and, as I 
then said, the oversight with which I charged Theocritus is venial enough, for 
in fact two deaths result from the particular duel which he is about to describe. 
He is concerned with the drama, not with the setting, and if the setting proves 
to be of cardboard, the play is after all the thing. 

This oversight, if oversight it be, is, I think, not the only one in the poem. 
The Dioscuri are carrying off the daughters of Leucippus. Lynceus and Idas 

are in hot pursuit, and presently overtake the fugitives. All four 
22.146 leap from their chariots, éyyeou cai Kxoidorot. Bapvvopevar caxéecor 
(143), and are about to join battle, when proceedings are delayed by 
an appeal to reason from Lynceus (145)—Aatpovor, ti payns ipeipere; as 
5’ eri vipdais | addXotpiais yaretroi, yupvai 8 év yepol pdyatpa: ;—and he 
develops his case. Castor in reply proposes that two of the four shall sit out, 
and presently he and Lynceus advance upon each other, fight till their spears 
are broken, then draw swords and continue until Lynceus is disabled and 
killed. But meanwhile his question remains unanswered. What are these 
payatpat? Not their spears—if wayarpa could mean a spear—for spears are 
always yvuvai: not their swords, for these are not unsheathed until 1. ror. 
And, anyhow, how do they carry them? The left hand and arm are fully 
occupied with a shield, and each man has a spear, or may be two (185), to deal 
with. It is forlorn to hope that the pdyar:pa: were explained in the lacuna 
after 1. 170, and I can only suppose that Theocritus has used them for merely 
theatrical effect. They make a martial show at 146, serve their turn, and only 
the pedantic reader will remember them when their turn is over. 

Twice, then, in Jd. 22 I suspect Theocritus of not envisaging very 
precisely the scene and the circumstances he is describing. A somewhat 
similar difficulty has been felt by others in the eighth poem, where the tender 
years of the singers (3, 64, 66) accord but ill with the amatory character of 
their songs—an awkwardness nof removed by the supposition of Hiller and 
Cholmeley that the songs are no personal experience of the singers. In 
the twenty-fifth poem also, as Wilamowitz has pointed out (Texig. pp. 218 sqq.), 
there are various difficulties. In the first episode it seems impossible to frame 
for Heracles a question to which the rustic’s answer is appropriate, and, in the 
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third, to guess what purpose takes Phyleus and Heracles to the town; more- 
over, Heracles’s account of the lion’s death (218 sqq.) precludes the presence 
of an eyewitness (167) from whom Phyleus could have heard the story. The 
authorship of the eighth and twenty-fifth poems is, however, open to doubt, and 
though it will be relevant to remember the problems they present, I shall base 
what I have to say primarily upon Jd. 22, whose authenticity is unquestioned. 
That idyll, or at least its second episode, is not in any case the most care- 
fully considered of Theocritus’s works, and the rape of the Leucippids reflects 
but little credit on the Dioscuri, whose praises the poet is singing. Its merits, 
however, such as they are, are little or nothing affected by the points in 
question, and I have drawn attention to them rather because, if I am right, 
they indicate a certain attitude of mind in the poet towards his work. I 
should call it myself an indifference to consistency in details which do not 
affect the main purpose of the poem. Others may think of shorter and 
harsher names, but, however judged, if it exists in Jd. 22, it may well exist 
elsewhere and account for difficulties otherwise inexplicable. The main 
purpose of this paper, therefore, is to put together certain problems, old and 
new, in the consideration of which it seems to me legitimate and even 
necessary to bear in mind the indifference to detail which I detect in Id. 22. 
That indifference will not explain all these passages; perhaps it explains none, 
but of two at least other explanation escapes me. 
Scene: acornfield. Time: harvest—probably May therefore. Bucaeus, 
working in the harvesting gang, has lost his old energy and lags behind. He 
is in love, it seems—tovyap ta mpo Oupady por ao oTdpw doKxada 
10.14 mavta. How long has he been afflicted? Since the sowing in 
October or November, you might suppose. No; he has loved but 
ten whole days together, and has just said so—€papas oyedov évdexataios (12). 
Theocritus is no farmer, but he knows and loves the country, and this conflict 
of dates cannot be due to ignorance. If ard ordpw doxada TavTa is a proverb, 
as some have supposed, it seems to me singularly inappropriate to this 
context, nor is the phrase much more satisfactory if the sowing is a spring 
sowing of some other crop than that which the speaker is engaged in reaping. 
Still, I cannot readily ascribe to the indifference of which I have spoken a 
flagrant contradiction within three lines, and the explanation seems still to 


seek.2, I mention the passage here principally because it is not the only 


1 Wilamowitz’s further points—that Heracles with Augeas which he does not narrate. 

is, surprisingly, still unknown to Phyleus, and 2 It is not only rough but useless to read 
that his reference to Eurystheus (205) must évdexdunvos (Blatt. bay. Gymn. 25, p. 242), for the 
therefore be unintelligible—are not, I think, interval between seed-time and harvest is much 
conclusive. Phyleus’s enquiry whether it was’ less, Other proposals are no more persuasive. 
his companion who killed the lion is not incom- Wilamowitz (Reden u. Vortrdge, 1, p. 288) treats 
patible with his knowing Heracles’s name and 14 asa reply to 13, and translates Nein, ich habe, 
errand. These have not, indeed, been disclosed _ seit’s Arbeit gibt, in dem eigenen Gdrtchen keinen Tag 
to him in the poem, but the poet might och jdten gekonnt; but that is in defiance of 
reasonably invite us to assume disclosure as a__ rovydp. 

necessary incident of Heracles’s first encounter 
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chronological problem in Theocritus, but bears, in different ways, some resem- 
blance to two which follow. 
Simichidas and his friends are going to a harvest festival. The time is 
summer ; the fruit is ripe, the leaves stripped from the ripening grapes 
(133 sqq.). They encounter Lycidas, who asks where they are 
7-15 going: # pera Saita KArnros émelyear 4 Twos aoTay | Aavov émt 
Opwoxers ; The winepress seems out of the picture, for the grapes are 
not yet ripe, and Wilamowitz (Hell. Dicht. 2, p. 136) proposed Adov. The 
correction is neat enough, but Adov suggests standing corn, and if Aavor is too 
late, Xdov is perhaps a little early ; for on Phrasidamus’s farm at any rate the 
corn is already cut and carried (34,155). The conflict of time, if conflict there 
is, does not, as in Jd. 10, stare one in the face, but a carelessness in envisaging 
the setting of the idyll, however pardonable it may seem where the poet is 
drawing solely or largely on his imagination, is much less plausibly invoked to 
explain a difficulty in so personal a poem as, on any view of it, the seventh 
must be ;? I do not think it out of the question, but there is another passage 
in the Bucolic corpus which suggests a different explanation. 
‘ Here,’ says the rustic in Jd. 25—and whether Theocritus or another is 
the poet is not now material—‘ here are Augeas’s pastures, there the cottages 
of his labourers: ovpovs ppv icace dutocKddot oi trodvepryor | és 
25. 28 Anvors 8 ixvedytar émnv Oépos wptov édOn, for all the plain you see is 
his, the cornfields and the orchards wherein we labour all day long.’ 
Wilamowitz writes duvtocxddo: dutredoepyoi, and assumes that these men bring 
the grapes down for the vintage (Textg. p. 219); and this seems the general 
opinion. But Oépos, unless the speaker divides the year into two seasons only, 
is early for the vintage, and ¢vrooxdgor, though no doubt they work in vine- 
yards, need not work in them alone. I should have thought the meaning was 
‘besides the labourers who live in the cottages you see, there are vineyards and 


oliveyards on the hills, and the men from them come down to help us in the ._ 


harvest, for all the plain needs harvesting.’ Anvos, I take it, is used both here 
and in Jd. 7 for the farm buildings in general, of which the wine vats and 
water troughs (for Anvds need not be confined to the former) are a conspicuous 
and perhaps the most solidly constructed part. It is no doubt for that reason 
they are mentioned in H. H. Herm. 104, ixavov ér’ aidov tipédabpor | Kat 
Anvovs TmpotrapoWey apiTrpeTréos ELtp@vos. 

If this view is right, then in 25. 27 there is a point in woAvepyo.: the men 
in question have at times other work besides ¢urocxadia on their hands. And 
at 7. 25 there is, what at 25. 28 there does not seem to be, a special reason why 
the Aavds should be singled out. It belongs to an dords: that is to say, it is on 
the estate, farm, holding, or whatever it may be, of an owner who lives in town, 
The Aavos, therefore, may be not only a conspicuous, but the only, structure on 


the place. 


1 At 7. 35 dws means day, not morning, andis_ cf. 16. 5, and perhaps 12. 1, 17. 59; and see C.Q. 
therefore compatible with 7d wecaudpoy in 21: IX. p. 135. 
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And since I have spoken of 7. 25, let me add a further word. I have 
assumed that in 24 «Aros is right and the word unemphatic (have you been 
asked out to dinner or are you hurrying ...?), Op@oxew being used as at 
Soph. Tr. 58. The tone, however, as Prof. Beazley suggests to me, may 
be more playful; if so, we may read a«Anros in 24, and understand Op@cxeww 
not so much of haste as of hostile intention—are you on a gate-crashing 
expedition or raiding some townsman’s allotment ? 

In both these places, then, I think the text sound, and at 7. 25 I should 
acquit the poet of inconsistency. In the next, where the difficulty is also 

chronological, though the text is certainly sound, I am less sure of 
2.144 the poet. Delphis has deserted Simaetha, has not been near her 
for twelve days; she may be dead for aught he knows (4). He used 
to come three or four times [a day, I presume] and would leave his oil flask at 
her house, but now he hasn’t been for twelve days (155). How long has 
Simaetha resented his conduct? A week or more you might think; but no: 
only since yesterday—xove te Tivos éuly érepuéuwato péodha TO x’ éxGés, | ov’ 
éy@ av thv~—when his behaviour at a party, reported this morning, suggests 
that he is unfaithful. Does Theocritus mean that this is the first evidence of 
Delphis’s infidelity? But Simaetha seems to regard his absence as proof 
enough (6, 158). Is he deliberately depicting the inconsistent thought of a 
woman distracted? But Simaetha is lucidity itself elsewhere. Or has he, as 
I think in Jd. 22, not troubled to be consistent in details which do not greatly 
matter? The inconsistency, though not so staring as in Jd. 10, lies somewhat 
close at hand, but I cannot devise another explanation. 

The twenty-eighth poem accompanies the present of an ivory distaff given 
by Theocritus to Theugenis, wife of his friend Nicias in Miletus. It ends with 

the words 4 peydra yadpis | Sopm civ orAiyw* mdvra &é TiwaTa Ta 

28.24 map didwv ‘ Great love goes here with a little gift, and all is precious 
that comes of a friend’: ‘grand fut le bon vouloir, si le don fut 

petit ; tout a du prix, venant de l’amitié ’—all the translations are in substantial 
agreement. Now that Theocritus himself should say that his affection is not 
to be measured by the value of his gift is well enough: and he may add, since 
it is no more than a commonplace,’ that Theugenis will value the present 
as coming from a friend. But the words are not immediately his; they are 
the comment of someone who will see the distaff in Theugenis’s hands—«7jvo 
yap Tis épet T@ros idwy ce—and from such lips they seem inappropriate. The 
casual visitor will know nothing of the love behind the gift, and if he disparages 
its value, as the last line seems to do, the gift will have failed in its object, 
which was @s evadrdxatos Bevyevis év Sapotiow médyn. Xapis is an elusive 
word, and other translations are possible. Adpov suggests ‘thanks’: but for 
cuv, émit would then seem more natural, and the disparagement implied in the 
last line is open to the same objection as before. Or, again, ‘the gift, though 


1 Cf, Philemon fr. 168 K, A.P. 6. 227, Ov. Odyssean déars 5’ drlyn re plrn re (fF 208=€ 58) 
Her, 17. 71, Am. 2, 15. 2, Mart. 9. 99.8. The usually cited seems different in colour. 
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small, is very charming, and, were it not so, a friend’s gift is always precious.’ 
We might face weydXa for roAdd, and the words would then be appropriate to 
the mouth in which they are put; but they would be out of place in this poem, 
since the donor should not, as his last word, insist on the beauty of his gift. 

That is in fact the dilemma: there seems to be no sentiment which 
becomes both the imagined speaker and the poet. I suspect, therefore, that 
the last line and a half mean what they are usually supposed to mean; that 
they are Theocritus’s own sentiment, and that he has not managed very 
adroitly the transition from his playful opening to his more serious close. If 
so, the case stands on rather a different footing from the two passages in 
Id. 22: it is a definite roughness in a place where all should be neat and 
smooth, a blemish in a pretty poem. 

Poetry is the only cure for love, as Polyphemus found when he was young 
and in love with Galatea. His love was no light fancy: he thought of nothing 

else. His flocks had to find their own way home from pasture, 
11.13 while he trav Taddtevav deidwy | avtos ém’ diovos KaTeTdKero 
duxioécaas | é& dovs, éyOotov Exwv brroxdpdiov EXxos. But he found 
the cure, and, sitting on some high rock, would look to sea, and thus would 
sing, so shepherding his love with minstrelsy and cheating the doctor. 
Substitute for aetSwy any participle meaning ‘ in love with’ or the like and the 
passage is sense; short of that it is nonsense. The one thing Polyphemus 
must not do before 1. 18 is to sing. A single note and the bottom falls out 
of Theocritus’s preface: singing becomes a symptom of the disease for which it 
has been and will be pronounced the cure. The preface is, it is true, the less 
material part of the poem, and might perhaps be criticized on other grounds— 
the hinge, for instance, between the general principle and the particular 
instance creaks perceptibly. But if Theocritus wrote tay Taddtevay deidwv 
the whole structure collapses; it is not indifference to unessential details, but 
gross negligence. 

The trouble is localized in deiéwv, and, prima facie, emendation is the 
obvious cure, evpeiy 5’ ov padvov éott. There is, however, another possibility, 
and it is for this reason that I include the passage here. The Cyclops is, as 
I have said, somewhat loosely attached as an illustration to Theocritus’s general 
proposition about love and minstrelsy ; and if ll. 8-16, 19-79 had survived as a 
fragment, the words rav T'aAdre:av aeidwv would have seemed to no one either 
corrupt or interpolated. The personal application of the preface, and the fact 
that Nicias replied, suggest that the poem in its present shape had a contro- 
versial purpose now unknown. It seems conceivable, therefore, that Theocritus 
has adapted to that controversy a Cyclops originally written to point no moral, 
and has omitted to notice that 1. 13 of his original poem is disastrous to its 
new context.” If this view is correct, the oversight is certainly the grossest in 

1 Legrand is aware of the difficulty, but his inconsistent with the present purpose of the 


7g T'adareig does not help. poem, might yet be thought more consistent with 
2 The second reference to singing (1. 39), mot another. 
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my collection; it has this palliation, however, that we need not suppose it 
inherent in the original design of the idyll. 


So far I have been putting together passages in which it seems to me right 
to bear in mind the possibility that the poet himself is to blame for the 
difficulties which I feel. It may be that all of them admit of other 
explanations, but none seems to me adequately explained in the commentaries, 
and some have not been observed. The collection, therefore, even if it includes 
some mare’s-nests, may have its uses. What else I have to say, though on a 
kindred theme, is of a different nature. It concerns the convention assumed 
by Theocritus in his Bucolic and Mimic poems, and, if it reflects on anyone, 
reflects not on the poet, but on the critics, who have not been at pains to 
define or realize the convention. 

It has been noticed before now that some of the allusions put in the 
mouths of Theocritus’s humble characters appear inappropriate. The South 
Italian rustic who knows what seem to be Alexandrian music-hall ditties 
(4. 31), and the other whose cup is carved, or alleged to be carved, by 
Praxiteles (5. 105), are the extreme instances. Attic figs (1. 147),” Laconian 
shoes (10. 35), Bibline wine (14. 15), the elaborate cup in Jd. 1, the sophisticated 
songs in 1, 3, 6, and 10, might be variously judged. It is plain, however, that 
the realism of these idylls does not demand that the interlocutors shall confine 
themselves to themes with which they may reasonably be supposed familiar in 
real life. 

Notoriously also the dialect which they speak is an artificial and arbitrary 
concoction of the poet’s and part of his convention. His Cyclops in Id. 11 
may speak it a little broader than the rest, as befits a Caliban; otherwise 
Theocritus is so indifferent to realism that the interlocutor who complains of 
Praxinoa’s vowels at 15. 87 uses the same broad Doric himself. 

In two of the idylls—7 and 15—in spite of this background of convention, 
the scene is not conventional, but precise ; in 7 it is beyond reasonable question 
Cos; in 15 Alexandria. But these two idylls stand somewhat apart in other 
respects also. Jd. 7, whether you believe in the mascarade bucolique or not 
(and I am no very stout believer), seems plainly based on actual experience, 
and has a personal tone quite unlike that of any other idyll. Jd. 15 is peculiar 
in having not only a place but a date—the festival of Adonis—and this precision 
is of the essence of the poem. Of none of the other Bucolic or Mimic idylls is 
this true, yet it is generally held that in them the scene is not conventional, 
and that in some the scene can be detected. Let us look briefly at the 
evidence : 

Id. 2 is usually supposed to be Coan; the Carian Delphis, Philinus (115), 
the Assyrian stranger (162), and the oath vai Moipas (160: Herodas 1. 10, 


1 I will not add to the list 24. 49, though 15. 137-142, where the inelegances may be 
Amphitryon’s domestic arrangements puzzle me, __ calculated. 
and I have sometimes wondered whether Theo- 2 Ath. XIV. 6522 ; but see Paton and Hicks, 
critus envisaged them very plainly himself. Nor JInscr. of Cos, p. 358 ; Hermes 34, p. 616. 
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Headlam), are the evidence. If so, it is odd that Delphis should think of 
Lipara for his comparison (133). 

Id. 3: Those who think that Libyan he-goats or tunny-fishers are peculiar 
to any one place in the Mediterranean, or that the name Amaryllis shows the 
scene to be the same as that of the next idyll, select the place according to 
their belief. There is no other evidence. 

Id.6: The Cyclops is a Sicilian theme, but the scene is not otherwise 
localized. 

Id. 8: No indication of place. 

Id. 10: The cactus (4) is said by Theophrastus to grow only in Sicily 
(H.P. 6. 4. 10), and the song of the lark (50) is alleged to be conspicuous in 
Sicily and inconspicuous in Greece (C.R. 42, p. 5). But Theocritus appears 
to mention the singing of larks in Cos (7. 141), and Philetas (fr. 16) is 
acquainted with cactuses, but has no known connexion with Sicily. Others 
think Syrian tan (26) more likely to have been a byword in Cos. 

Id. 14 contains an Athenian stranger, an Argive, and a Thessalian,! and 
the scene is not Egypt. Cholmeley asserts that Cos is the ‘only reasonable 
meeting-place’ for such persons—I cannot guess why. 

A dispassionate consideration of these idylls alone would surely suggest, 
what is on a priori grounds probable, that they are not meant to be localized 
at all; that as Theocritus, when asked, ‘Where do peasants talk in such a 
dialect or on such themes ?’ would have replied, ‘ Why, nowhere,’ and have 
thought the question foolish, so he would have returned the same answer to 
the question, ‘Where did Simaetha and Bucaeus live?’ and with the same 
emotion. The colour of an idyll may be faintly more Western or more 
Eastern, but to tie down to a precise locality what are after all scenes from 
fairyland is to misunderstand the convention the poet is using. His Myndians 
and Assyrians, Argives and Thessalians, are there because such adjectives, like 
names, lend precision and verisimilitude to the figures to which they are 
attached, and for no other reason at all: they are no more evidence for the 
scene of the idyll than larks or cactuses or Coan oaths. 

There remain four idylls, the first, the fourth, and the fifth, which I take 
in the reverse order, and the dubious and unsatisfactory ninth. 

Id. 5 is the most realistic of the bucolic poems, in the sense that the tone 
rises less above the natural level of rustic conversation than in any other idyll. 
It would not be surprising, therefore, if the scene also were a little more 
precise. Thurii and Sybaris (whatever Sybaris may have meant in the third 
century) are the homes of the interlocutors, and there is mention of the river 
Crathis (16). But are we really justified in assuming that the Himera (124) 
and the (H)aleis (123) are unknown rivers near Sybaris, and that Theocritus 
has not borrowed the names at random, one from the Sicilian Himeras, the 


1 Wilamowitz, who writes 6 Erpariuiras in 13, A’s nationality is given; B’s nationality and 
would add an Acarnanian; but that overlooks profession; C should have profession only— 
the symmetry ofthe sentence. Ofthethreemen, 6 orparwras therefore, 
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other from Lucania or, more probably, from Cos (7. 1)? I do not 
think so. 

Id. 4, next after 5 in realism, raises a similar question. The interlocutors 
seem to belong to Croton, and talk of the Aesarus, the Neaethus, and the 
temple of Lacinian Hera. Zacynthus (33) you may explain (if you like) by 
similarities in the coinage of Croton and Zacynthus, and you may catalogue 
Latymnum (1g) as an unknown mountain, and Stomalimnum (23) as an 
unknown marsh near Croton.! Their existence, at any rate in those parts, 
seems to me precarious, and the marsh I should guess to be transported, like 
the Haleis, from Cos (Strabo 14. 657).? 

On the whole, then, these two idylls do not seem to me to modify very 
much the impression left by the others. The scene has come down, with the 
conversation, from fairyland to earth, and the earth is South Italian; but I do 
not think it very firm under foot. 

There remains Jd. 1, where the question” has this much more importance 
than elsewhere, that it affects the text. Shall we read in 57 rop@yei Kadrvdwvio 
or mopOune Kadvdvio? Thyrsis announces himself a Sicilian (65), and he has 
had a singing contest with a Libyan (24), of which his interlocutor knows. 
Prima facie, therefore, the scene, if not fairyland, is Sicily, and we are estopped 
from KadAvévie in 57 and from Ivpvaiass in 46. This last is no great hardship, 
for unless the grapes of Pyrnos were celebrated, of which there is no evidence, 
the geographical adjective seems to me inappropriate. For Kadvévio, how- 
ever, there is more to be said. It suits the noun zop@yevs better than 
Kadvdemos, and, being the choicer, is more likely to be the true reading. The 
reasons are not conclusive, for the similar variants at 9. 26 with the scholium 
suggest that scholars in antiquity, as now, were busy with Theocritus’s place- 
names. My own view is that their labours are wasted, that they are trying to 
impose upon Theocritus a consistency at which he never aimed, and that we 
may read Kadvévio if we wish, without bothering our heads to prove that the 
scene is Cos. 

Similarly in Id. 9 the fact that one speaker addresses Etna as his 
mother (15) seems to me to afford no ground for choice between the variants 
Txapiacos and ‘Txxapiec: in |. 26. 

It follows also, though with less certainty in view of the peculiar character 
of Id. 7, that we need not look for Acharnae and Lycope in Cos (7. 71 sq.: 


Wilamowitz, Hell. Dicht. 2, p. 138; Hermes 34, p. 616). 
A. S. F. Gow. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Latymnum occurs only here and in the 2 Nor would I read in 23 ra Siexwy for ra 
scholia, In P.W.,therefore,an article by Geiger icxw because Sicxa is an ancient name for 
on Adruuvovy, and two by Philipp on Latymnum _Locriams (Philologus 67, p. 466), though the name 
and Latymnus, do it something more than ade- 4v%cxos may be connected with that fact. Has 
quate honour. Contrariwise, of Himera or Haleis anyonecalculated the distance between 1a Dicxwy 


in these parts not a word. 
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SOPHOCLEA IV. 


O.C. 11 ornoov pe Kagidpvoov as tvOmpue0a. 
Girot ToT €apev. 

SINCE the time of Brunck there has been a more or less general acquiescence in 
his substitution of rv@ape6a for rvfoiueba, inasmuch as there is no obvious reason to 
be alleged in support of the optative. Campbell, it is true, found the optative more 
in accord with the feeling of the blind and weary Oedipus ; but who will listen to this 
nowadays? Therefore it is the more surprising that Radermacher should retain the 
optative as expressing the eager wish to attain the goal, basing himself on J. M. 
Stahl’s Syntax of the Greek Verb, p. 482. For Stahl, who admits the existence of 
certain exceptional instances to be justified in this sense, expressly excludes from the 
category this passage as well as El. 57 and 760, and seeks to limit the scope of his 
pronouncement to the writings of Aristophanes, Xenophon and the Orators—a curious 
combination. 

If the individual passages are examined, the case against Aristophanes will be 
found weak, and for the Orators Wyse on Jsae. III. 21 and Sandys on Dem. III. 34 
may be consulted. Xenophon’s peculiarities need not surprise us. The terminations 


(w and a, 7 and o«) are liable to confusion, as in Ar. Av. 172. Such, then, is the case 
for Brunck’s emendation. 


O.C. 13 av 5’ dxovowpev TeAciv, 


There is some evidence for xav, but Radermacher maintains that the crasis is 
impossible for Aeschylus and Sophocles, though legitimate in Euripides (Hclid. 173). 
He seems to have forgotten that in his Introduction, admitting that the O.C, is a late 
play, he found traces of Euripidean influence. 

moveiv , Originally a gloss on reAciv as I have shown elsewhere, subsequently asa 
variant found its way into the text. No harm was done, seeing that the nature of 
the fault was obvious ; but in El. 947 the authority of L prevailed so as to thrust 
moveiv into the texts of Dindorf, Schneidewin, Jebb, Blaydes, and possibly others. 


O.C. 15 mupyo. . . 


. ToAw oréehovoery. 


I have adopted Wakefield’s oréfovow, although the MSS. are unanimously in 
favour of oréyovow, relying on the passages often cited, Ant. 121 orepdvopa ripyer, 
Eur. Hec. gio amd S€ orepdvav xéxapoor ripywv. Add id. Tre. 778 Baive ratpowv 
Tipywv ex axpas orepavas (addressed to Astyanax). 

Hesych. s. v. orepdvar ... xal refyous érddfes xal ripywv. The word must have 
been familiar in Hellenistic Greek: cf. Schol. Eur. Or. 1570 yeioa Aéyovrar ai crepavas 
tov oixwv, Schol. Lycophr. 292 yeioa 82 ai orepdvac. 

Note that orépovow seems to suit the context better than oréyouvrwy, just as the 
latter is more appropriate to a battle scene: Aesch. Theb. 216 ripyov oréyev edyer Oe 
toAemov Sopv. ib. 797 oréye: 5¢ rvpyos. 

O.C. 16 x@pos 8’ 8’ ipds, ds vad’ eixdoas, Bpiwv 

See critical apparatus. The choice between iepéds and ipdés in tragic dialogue 
appears to be an insoluble problem. Here ipds has the support of a quotation by 
Suidas s.v. “Ipos, where the proper name is expressly distinguished from the disyllabic 
adjective. This is certainly not an inference drawn by ‘Suidas’ in the tenth century, 
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but is part of a note handed down from Alexandrine scholarship, and testifying to a 
very old tradition in favour of ipés, which should therefore be retained. But Dindorf 
went too far in restoring ipés as the Ionic form wherever metre permitted. See 
Weir-Smyth, Ionic Dialect, §§ 100-102, 300, who shows that even Herodotus and 
Hippocrates are inconsistent in their usage. He should, however, have quoted 
O.T. 1379 where we have to choose between L and A (Dindorf absurdly says ‘ scripsi,’ 
ignoring A). The evidence, such as it is, is strongly in favour of ‘epés, and no good 
service would be done by ignoring it. Jebb thinks that in O.T. 1379, 1428 the 
resolution lends a certain pathos to the rhythm, but it may be doubted whether this 
was the determining factor. 

The next question concerns the relative probability of as dmexdca: and as 
cid’ cixdoat, After some hesitation I adopted the latter on the ground that while it 
is easy to see how dzeixdoat came into existence if ws odd’ cixdoa: was original, the 
converse process is more difficult. On the other hand, it must be admitted that the 
uncorrected text of L is probably a mere blunder, such as those which the d:opOwrijs 
corrected in verses 32 and 37 (évver’ and ovx). We thus reach the same conclusion 
as Jebb, but I should feel happier about the passage if an example were forthcoming 
to refute the dictum of Blaydes: ‘Such a combination of words as od¢’ cixdoras, the 
one denoting certainty, the other conjecture, is altogether improbable.’ According 
to Plato, eixacia possesses a certain grade of cad¢jvea, though it may be a very low 


one (Rep. 511e). 
O.C. 45 ws od’ Spas ye THOS’ av eLEAGoup’ Ere, 


A great deal of unnecessary fuss has been made about the phrase <dpas yijs 
tnode, and Nauck went so far as to pronounce it unintelligible. But the meaning— 
a resting-place in this land—is quite normal: cf. Eur. Hel. 528 ragov rovd’ «is Spas, 
ib. 797, 1178. It does not mean ‘seat in this sacred spot,’ as Hermann misinterprets 
it. He was impelled in this direction by the requirements of the context which he 
judged to be imperative. At v. 36 the Coloniate bids Oedipus to leave his seat. 
Oedipus enquires to whom the spot is sacred ; then, when he learns that it is a shrine 
of the Eumenides, he absolutely refuses to give up his seat. The explanation is 
given at 84 sqq., when the éévos has gone to consult his fellow demesmen. What 
Oedipus refuses to give up is not his refuge at Athens, which leaves him cold (25), 
but his seat in the &Acos of the Eumenides. The introduction of yjs blurs the issue ; 
for to the Coloniate the presence of Oedipus im the grove is a continuing defilement. 

Musgrave’s ye gives all that is wanted, and might readily have been confused 
with yjs. 

O.C. 47 sq. GAX’ ode pévror rovgaviotdvas TOAEwS 
Six’ eri Odpoos mpiv y’ av evdeiEw ri Spgs. © 

‘Nay, more, I dare not remove you without our city’s leave, at least before 
informing of your doings.’ Seecr.n. I have adopted the reading of Vat. because it 
alone of the MS. readings gives any sense at all. But the tradition of the apparatus 
is not easy to explain, and especially the strange consensus of the best copies in 
favour of ri Spa. Of course one suspects that Spgs and Spav may be merely blunder- 
ing interpolations, but I am convinced that évéei~w is sound. There is little to be 
gained from the discussions of previous editors: Jebb’s ‘indicate what I am doing’ 
is, to my understanding, meaningless ; and Radermacher’s note leads to the unsatis- 
factory conclusion that the text is corrupt and that é£e56 for évéei{w is probable. It 
seems impossible to question that évée(£w here has a technical reference, seeing that 
évdecéts is specially assigned as the appropriate procedure when a trespass on sacred 
ground has been committed by one under a disability. Harpocration s.v. «dos dixys 
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Snpogias vp’ ijv Tovs ex Tov vopwv eipyouévors Tivdv 7} mpdkewv «i pi) dréxowTO avTaY 
ixjyov. The case of Andocides is representative: the évdeécs against which he justi- 
fies himself in the speech on the Mysteries (§ 71) was founded on the allegation that 
he had visited sacred precincts, and especially had taken part in the celebration of 
the Eleusinian mysteries, although in consequence of the dtiyia which he had incurred 
under the decree of Isotimides he was excluded therefrom. For a discussion of the 
whole matter see Lipsius Attische Recht, p. 331 sqq. 


0.C. 58 ot be rAnvion yiat 


Seecr.n. It is a delicate question whether we ought not to read oi 8 rAnciov 
with Bothe, although the tendency to assimilate is not so strong as if the noun 
belonged to the -o- declension. In Ar, Av. 599 mpdrepov is the reading of RV and 
several other MSS., and is adopted in several modern texts. Dem. xxiii. 78 76 apérepov 
povy, where the vulgate is rporépw; id. 19. 84  mpdrepov BonOea, with the vulgate 
mpotépa ; id, 20. 81 rais pdrepov evepyecrias, with the variant mporépais. 


O.C. 59 t6v®’ immornv Kodwvov. 


In view of the errors of the MSS., giving révé’ for rdv in 44 and 78, it seems 
quite likely that Reiske was right in introducing rdv here. 


O.C. 60 popovet Tovvopa. 


Both Jebb and Radermacher mention Nauck’s correction, but do not think fit 
to explain why they reject it. For the confusion of dopey and ¢épew see on fr. 930. 
The authority of fr. 658 makes strongly in favour of dopoto. here. See also inf. 
1262, 1357 and O.T. 1520. 


O.C. 66 apxe tis avroav; 7 ri tp wAnGe Aoyos ; 


For ris rather than ts see Elmsley’s list of parallels. 

Asyos should not have been suspected (xpdros Bonitz, by inference from the 
schol.). The allusion is to the Athenian zappyoia. Eur. Helid, 181 sqq. ava, 
vrdpxe. yap 768’ év tH oy xOovi, eimeiv dxotoai 7 év péper maperri por, Kovdeis p? ardoe 
mpoabev Gomrep dXrAoOev. Dem. g. 3 ipeis rv rappynoiav otrw Korvijv olec Oe Seiv elvar race 
Tois €v TH TOAEL, WoTE Kal Tois Lévors Kai Tois SovAas ats peTadeduixare. 


O0.C. 71 ws mpds ti; A€Lwv 7 Karapticwyv pode ; 


ws mpds ti; stands alone= with what purpose? The punctuation given above is 
also preferred by Blaydes, Tournier and Radermacher. Similarly ws ri in Euripides 
(Phoen. 621, Or. 796). Observe that here ws mpds ri requires for its complement 
poAo av tus to be supplied from the previous line, just as ws wpds ri xpeias in O.T. 
1174 requires Si8wow from 1173. On the other hand, Trach. 1182 ws mpds ti riorw 
THVS Gyav ervotpéepers is complete in itself. 


O0.C. 75 cic’, & Fev’, ws viv py opadAgs ; 


This difficult passage is best explained on the analogy of ofc@ ws romoov 
(O.T. 543), of which it is the negative form, since px) op¢dAn& is impossible. The use 
of the imperative or its equivalents (fut. indic. as in Eur. Med. 600 ole @’ ws perevfa 
Kal gopwrépa davei, Cycl. 131 oi¢@’ otv 6 Spdcas—if that is sound) in subordinate 
clauses is idiomatic in Greek, although it is strange to us. Even the third person of 
the imperative sometimes occurs. Eur. J.T. 1203 oloOd vv a por yeverOw, Plat. legg. 
800e éravepwrd ef rpGrov ev To00’ Hpiv dpéoxov keioOw. I do not agree with Stahl, p. 561, 
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2. 563, that this is the dubitative conjunctive, parallel to O.T. 485 dr: Aé~w F adwropa, and 
oblique of ras yp) odaro. Otherwise his treatment of these passages is the fullest 
and best. Add Thuc. iv. 92, 7 Setfar dre Gv pev edievrac pds rods pi) duvvopévous 
éeriovres ktaoOwy. Lys. fr. 75, 3 A€ywv Gre pe’ adrov Kal Trav oiKerav TiéTo, 

The commentators are for the most part at sea, but Radermacher’s remark is 
amazing : ‘mit ws roincov kann ws vuv pa) opadgs indes nicht auf gleicher Stufe 
stehen; sonst miisste der Imp. ogdAnGe erscheinen.’ But the 
schoolboy who wrote pi) opdAn& for py opadys used to be in danger of the cane. 
No less do I fail to understand Jebb’s paraphrase: ‘dost thou know (how to act),— 
that thou mayest not come to harm ?’ or, if this analysis really appealed to him, how 
he could describe the words as a modification of the phrase ofo@’ ws roinaov. 

Translate: ‘Be sure that thou must not fail (come to harm).’ 


O0.C. 92 Képon pev oixnoavra Tots Sedeypévocs. 


xépdn is in apposition to the subject of otxjoavra rather than the accusative in 
apposition to the sentence as Jebb takes it. Perhaps we should read xépéos, but 
there is no difficulty in the plural, as was pointed out by Postgate in Journ. Phil. X. 87. 
Radermacher appropriately refers to Eur. Phoen. 1043 sqq. xpovw 8 €Ba .. . Oidérous 
6 tAdpwv ... Tor dopéevors radw 8 dx y. Add ib. 806 (n.). Cf. for the apposi- 
tion Eur. Her. 824 wore yap obdév ijxouev BAGBos. oixnorovra is, of course, out of the 
question. The objections raised to oixjoavra, which strictly taken is ingressive, I fail 
altogether to understand. 


O.C. 152 pakpaiwy yap, éreckaoas. 


See cr.n. I suppose the corruption to have been due originally to the common 
confusion of ye and ydp. 6 was not original, and re arose from ye. ws was an 
explanatory addition, for which cf. fr. 279. To the references there given add schol. 
Trach. 14, 1259; schol. Phil. 729; schol. Pind. Ol. X. 13a; schol, Pind. Pyth. 
IV. 514d. éreswxdoo. then stands alone; see Goodwin MT § 778, Kuehner-Gerth I1., 
p. 19, and especially O.T. 82 dAX’ eixdoar pev, ndvs. 


O.C. 153 GAN’ ov pay év y’ Epot 
rporOnceas tacd apds. 

év y’ euoi: if I can help it, sometimes wrongly understood as= upon me. 

mporOijces: Blaydes wished to read rpoo@joe, which has since been conjectured 
independently by Postgate (Journ. Phil. X.90). Following them, Jebb put the middle 
form in his text. But the active is right: the Chorus are afraid that Oedipus will 
bring pollution upon themselves and the roAus (233 sqq. €xOope, pu Te wépa xpéos eug 
ToAec tpordyys), not lest he should imperil himself (Hes. Op. 240 woAAdxe xai fipraca 
Tédis KaKod avipds éxnipev, dotis dAitpaivy kat ardoOara pnxavdara), mépa implies that 
a certain amount of pollution has already been incurred. Jebb’s objection that the 
version ‘thou shalt not bring om us’ could stand only if ¢uoi or nyiv were expressed 
is strange with é¢uoé in the immediate context. The schol. (ov« €yoi obv rporbjorus 
tiv onv apav) is probably wrong in adding that they have escaped their individual 
danger by warning Oedipus not to proceed. Here I must take leave to refer to the 
remarks made in C.Q. XI. 64 respecting the danger to a locality of allow- 
ing a guilty man to remain there. He infects his fellows by remaining in their 
midst, and the city must be purged of his presence (rv réAw xadaipav, Lys. vi. 53). 
The verb rpoor:Géva: often occurs in this connexion: fr. 350 avros tis atr@ tiv BAGByv 
rporOy pépwv, O.T. 820 kal rad’ obris GAAos Fv 7} ’yo'm epavry rdod’ apas 6 rporrieis, 
Antiph. tetr. B a 2 7 8 drofaydvrs atte pév ovdev évOipuov, rois 5¢ (aor mporeOnxev, 
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O.C. 161 


Tov, eve mappop’, ev 
pvrAafat, 
peraoral’, aréBabs, rod- 

Aa KédAevBos Eparvon. 


‘From such a vision be on thy guard! Remove,depart! Long be the distance 
that separates thee!’ 

tov is the genitive of separation after gvAafa: on the analogy of owfew (Ant. 1162) 
apovew, etc, Thuc,iv. 11 puvAaccopevous tav vedv pr Evvtpiworr is probably different, 
but I find a similar genitive in Eur. Jon 1134 »Alov pAoyds xadas pvAdfas, although 
the text of that passage is extremely doubtful. 


O.C. 175 


The vulgate adds coi before rurreioas, completing the anapaestic dimeter. coi 
should be transferred to the previous line and the superfluous syllable removed by 
the omission of 6, a common scholiastic emblema. Jebb’s decision in favour of the 
text substantially as it stands in the MSS. is unfortunate. ‘A paroemiac is neither 
needful nor desirable here, when another follows so closely.’ But (1) a paroemiac 
ts needful here to close the anapaestic oiornya, and (2) v. 177, whatever may be 


, 
TUTTEVTAS Kal peTAVATTAS 


thought of its scansion, certainly does not contain a paroemiac (@ yépov . . . afes). 
It is probably Ionic, but Schroeder prefers to find asclepiads passing to glyconics. 
O.C. 186 TéeT poder. 


The perfect expresses the maintenance of the result (Gildersleeve, § 228), and 
should be rendered in English by the present. 


O.C. 190: As regards the choice to be made between eizwyev and cizowyev, I must 
refer to what I wrote in C.Q. XI. 65, to which I have nothing to add. 


O.C. 220 


So all the MSS. and =. I have ventured to restore €xyovoy on the assumption 
that drdyovov was a gloss, or part of a gloss, on it. According to the grammatical 
tradition (Eustath. 1682), €xyovos was the son and adyoves the remoter issue: 
dmdyovos S¢ 6 drwrépw yovos, But the usage varied: amoyovos d€ dacwy rox vids, 7 €rt 
d&vwOev. Kxataxypovra: S€ pacww éo@ Gre ot ioropixol TH aroydvy avTi TOU Vviod. 


O.C. 244 


The fact that the ‘wretched conjecture’ xadois is recognized by = is perhaps 
worth notice, as showing that it is some two centuries at least earlier than Triclinius, 
although Turnebus is said to have borrowed it from him. 


fh ” > 3 , ° 
Aaiov tore tw’ aroyovov ; 


Oppactv ovK aAaois mporopwpeva. 


O.C. 261 Tov Kakovpevov Sévov. 
This passage (xaAovpevov BT Vat.) justifies the correction xaxovmevov in Phil. 228. 


O.C. 266: J. Jackson’s rap’ ewei rd 7’ Epya pov is not really an improvement, 
since the vagueness of raya is objectionable in this context. Cf. 240 yepady rarépa 
Tovd épdv otk avérAar’ Epywv | dxovtwv aiovres avdav. 


O.C. 268 xpet’ ni. 


Such is the text of L, whereas the bulk of the copies have ype’ 7. L’s reading 
is not due to any grammatical idiosyncracy of later date, but to the tendency of 
papyri to add a superfluous « at the end of a word. Cf. Mayser, Gram. der gr. Papyri, 
p. 125 sqq., who quotes etm and Geine of verbal forms alone. Its appearance in 
L, which is frequent, is therefore a testimonial to the antiquity of L’s text. It is 
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perhaps worth mentioning that the Ravenna MS. of Aristophanes shows the same 
tendency, and no doubt it is common. 


\ ‘ s ~ > ‘ ‘ 
kat pn Geovs tipwvres efta Tovs Geors 
pwpors tociaGe* pndapws. 


O.C. 277 sq. 


A hasty or superficial view found fault with the gods for misfortunes or acts of 
injustice which they appeared to have sanctioned, and charged them with folly, 
ignorance, or insensibility; Eur. El. 971 & PotSe wrodAAjv vy’ dpabiav Méorwas. 
Soph. Trach. 1266 peydAnv & Oeav dyvwpocivny «iddtes Epywv TOV Tpaccopevo ; 
cf. fr. 107. Eur Suppl. 504 (the Theban herald to Theseus for wishing to bury those 
whom Zeus has destroyed) 7 vw Ppoveiv adpetvov efavya Ads. H.F. 347 
dpadyns tis e& Oeds 7H Sixasos ovn epvs. But true piety repudiates such charges: 
I.A. 394 ov yap davvetrov 7d Getov, Hipp. 950 sqq. ovx adv riBoipny . . . Geotcr 
mpoobels dppadiayv dpoveiv xaxas. 1.T. 389 tovs & evOds atrois dvras dvOpwroxrdvovs 
és tThv Oedv Td havAov dvadhéepey Soxa, and especially Tvo. 981 py dpadets moia Oeads 
7) cdv Kakdv Koopotca, p27) Ov reions Gopovs. It will be observed how the language 
quoted justifies pndapas popovs rocioGe Geovs, which must be taken closely in connexion 
with the following sentence. It is impossible that Oedipus continues to suppose 
that the guilty man can escape the unerring visitation of heaven—that is to say, so 
long as I am protected by the gods, do not seek to intervene against me. 


pnde pov Kapa 
7d Svampocorrov eivopav aTimaoys. 


O.C. 285 sqq. 


I am not at all sure that I should not have preferred dvarpéowrov, the reading of 
A and of some of the copies, to L’s dvarpécorrov. This is an example where care- 
lessness and perversity have stood in the way of unprejudiced estimation of the data. 
Jebb’s critical note clearly implies that dvorpécorrov is the reading of A, and Rader- 
macher definitely so states. I cannot tell whether this mistake has impaired their 
judgement, or whether they approved Dindorf’s view, to whom everything that does 
not appear in L is a corruption deserving no notice. Yet Elmsley’s note is quite 
clear, though it has misled Jebb. They quote E/. 460 in support of dvorpdcorra, 
but should also have pointed out that eirpédcwros occurs in At. 100g and Eur. 
Phoen, 1336. 


O.C. 292 ravOupypara 


> lon 
. « » TATO GOV. 


évOvpypara means much more than thoughts; it applies in particular to religio, as 
in veligionem habet. ‘Translate ‘scruples as stated by you.’ See an excellent note of 
Wilamowitz on Eur. Her. 722 éresdi coi 768 Eor’ evOvpuov. 


O.C. 306 


The metaphorical use of evdev is claimed as a characteristic feature of the Tragic 
style of Sophocles; see Fragments of Sophocles 1. p. 230. Thus there is no need for 
van Eldik’s orevde. 


wore ket Bpadds ctder kAVwv cov Sevp’ adifetar Tayxdvs. 


O.C. 313: %Aworepis: ‘shading her face from the sun.’ Why does Jebb say 
that the compound adjective cannot mean ‘sun-averting’? Such a meaning is not 
inconsistent with ‘ deprived of sight ’ as applied to xpari & ouparoorepet in 1260, seeing 
that the verbal element of these compounds may be either active or passive accord- 
ing to the requirement of the context. The freedom and versatility with which the 
Tragic poets employed the verbal stem has been shown in detail by Dr. G. C. 
Richards in his admirable discussion of this question in C.Q. XII. 15 sqq. 
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O.C. 349 viAdcros 7 dAwpevn. 

vnAirovs seems to be a uox nihili, suggested by the context, which is found in 
nearly all our MSS. (avnAirovs BT) and in the text of Suidas. On the other hand, 
vnAiros is necessary in Ap. Rhod. 3. 646 vijAuros oiéavos and vjAuroe occurs in 
Lycophr. 635. Eustath. p. 787, 52 supports vjAuros which he (or his authority) 
derives from Adros, and treats vyAiovs as a blunder as if from zovs. Blomfield (on 
Aesch. Prom, 248) was also on the side of vjAuros, quod reponendum est (he wrote) in 
Soph. O.C. 349 pro uulgato vyAimous, ducitur enim ab Au), irddnya. In Theocr. 
4. 56 vijAuros K is now preferred to the vulgate dvdAuros, but the Theocritean scholia, 
which are confused, appear to favour dvjAcros (-adc-). Surely, in the face of this 
evidence, we should not hesitate to follow Wakefield and Blomfield and to restore 
viAtros. 

O.C. 351 sq. Sevrep’ yyetras Ta THs 
oixot Siairns, et ratnp tpopyny exou, 


Jebb has a note on this passage, which I find it difficult to understand. He 
seems to think it sufficient to point out that the optative in protasis is accompanied 
by the present indicative in apodosis ; and that further analysis is unnecessary. At the 
same time, by his quotation from Antiphanes, he indicates that it belongs to the class 
of which Ant. 666 is recognized as typical—that is to say, that it is a present general 
condition with the optative substituted for the subjunctive with av. Cf. O.T. 315, 
Trach. 92, Goodwin MT § 555. That would require us to render: ‘She puts her 
own comfort second, whenever her father has enough.’ But that is not the mean- 
ing usually attached to the combination of clauses. It signifies rather: ‘she 
disregards home comforts, if so be that her father may have enough’ (Jebb’s trans- 
lation). In other words, it belongs to the category of examples in which the 
apodosis is contained in the protasis. The type is discussed in Goodwin, §§ 489, 
490, and less fully by Kuehner-Gerth II., p. 534, Anm. 16. Ar. Av. 120 ixérac pds 
ae Setp adiypeda, ci tia rodw dpdoeas ypiv evepov. Eur. Andr. 52 sqq. Sixny didwor 
pavias .. . € tws Ta rpdcGe ohadpar eLarrovpevos Oedv wapdayxoir’ cis 7d Aowrdy edpevi. 
Bacch, 612 ris por pira€ iv ei od cvppopas trixors. Soph. Ichn. 258 «i haveire rdv Adyor 
. . « Cnpia mopiferat. 

O.C. 367 sqq. Tpiv pev yap avtois hy épis, Kpéovre re 
Opdvovs ear Oar pnde xpaiver Oar modu 
Ady oKorover THY TaAaL yevous POopay, 
ola Katéoxe Tov Gdv GOALov Sopov. 


Ady oxorove. are usually taken together with the meaning attached ‘ with calm 
reflexion.’ But then Ady, interpreted as above, adds nothing whatever to cxorovax 
standing alone ; and it is harsh to put such a stress upon Aoyy. 

It is strange that so little notice should have been taken of this difficulty. I 
know of no other rendering except that of Tournier and Campbell, who understand 
‘in their argument,’ ‘so far as words go’; but we have no reason to suppose them 
insincere. In fact, the reading of the text is futile and absurd. Blaydes, as so 
often, comes to the rescue, with ¢ovw, and a comma after it. This makes excellent 
sense, but some may think it easier to adopt Aovyp with the same change of punctua- 
tion. Adovyds is rare in Tragedy, but cf. Aesch. Cho. 402 Bog yap Aovydv “Epis. 

Radermacher retains ép:s, with its subject-matter defined by the following lines. 
Then épis is explained as épis aya6x from Hesiod Of. 11 sqq. ovx apa podvor env ’Epiéwv 
yévos, GAX’ eri yaidy eior Siw’ THY pev KEV eraweroee vonoas, 7) 8 erimwpnth. For épes 
as = rivalry, in the sense of dyuAAa, he refers to the usage of Xenophon and Euripides. 
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He does not quote particular passages, but probably Cyci. 328 and J.A. 183 were in 
his mind, But we want rather eagerness (i.e. rpoOvpia). 


O.C. 371 vuv 0’ éx Pedy rov xadXAitnpiov dpevds. 


There is no word dA:rnpds, and even if there were the scansion adi would be 
incredible. Surely, rather than accept these anomalies, we should suppose that the 
second ef is an intruder introduced to explain the simple construction, after the 
manner of the Byzantine grammarians. Ejecting the preposition, we are left with 
xaXitnpov, which inevitably leads to the ordinary form «aAcrnpiov. 

It will be seen that the weight of authority supports xdé£ dA:rypov, and that 
T, as might be expected, stands alone in favour of «dé aAcrnpiov. 


O.C. 375: IloAvveixn is the older form of the accusative which is preserved 
sometimes in our MSS. But the evidence regarding the fifth century is very 
meagre: Meisterhans’, p. 136. 


O.C. 377: tAnOiwv, This is the regular intransitive form. On the question 
whether the forms in -vvw are ever intransitive see on Soph. fr. 718. 


O.C. 380 os avtix’"Apyos 7 7d Kadpeiwv rédov 
Tin KadeLov 7 mpds ovpavdy B.iBov. 


This is a passage of unusual difficulty, and yet I cannot find that the claims of 
Tiyuns, With or without xaGeAfov (Madv. Advers. p. 220), have been seriously considered. 
tin KxadeEov as=victoriously subdue (‘possess in honour,’ J.) is an odd phrase in 
itself, and particularly so in combination with 7 . . . BiBav, since the glory in the 
one case is that of Argos and in the other that of Thebes ; whereas if tiuy could be 
attached to Thebes the chief difficulty would disappear. 

For the genitive of separation cf. xataraiw, etc. Eur. Her. 449 Svornvos éyu, 
Saxptwv ws ov Svvayat Karéxew ypaiay docwv ét. myyds (as interpreted by Reiske). 
Aesch. Prom. 587 ov8’ éxw padeiv rq rynpovas adAv€w illustrates the use of the pronoun. 
It is common ground that “Apyos=’Apyeiou. In face of the examples quoted by 
Blaydes, some of which are repeated by Jebb, it is impossible to recommend f.:Bév 
mpds ovpavov with f intransitive (Wecklein). 


O.C. 384 tovs 5¢ covs dry Oeoi 


* > w — 
TOVOUS KATOLKTLOVELY OUK éxw pabeiv, 


katouxiovorv is the reading of the bad MS. known as F, and regarded as a copy 
of L. The correction is plausible and possibly right. For further discussion see 
Postgate in J.P. X. 87. 

It is possible, however, that we should read xarexreAovow: cf. infr. 476, 
E. Hec. 419 rot reAevtriow Biov. 

The idea that life is a fixed portion assigned to each one at birth is a notion that 
pervades Greek literature. To the passages which are cited on Soph. fr. 686 xpd 
poipas add Antiph. 1. 21, Verg. Aen. XI. 160, Plat. egg. 873c, Dem. xviii. 205, 
Isocr. xix. 29. Thus also a speech is said to have a natural completion, and its issue 
is expressed as an objective goal. Aesch, Cho. 528 xai roi reAevtg Kai xapavovras 
Aéyos. And for rot (which should perhaps be substituted here) with reAcvray cf. 
1b. 1075, Theb. 157. 

O.C. 385 sq. non yap eoxes éArrid’ ws Enov Deods 


” 4 ” on la re 
dpav tw’ éLev wore cwOjvai wore ; 


The defective construction is variously mended. In defence of the text see the 
notes of Jebb and Radermacher. On the other hand Hartung’s 63’, an easy change 
L 
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and grammatically satisfactory, is not attractive as looking forward to gore. The 
possibility of corruption must not be overlooked, even though the remedy is not 
obvious, In Thuc. iv. 37 all our MSS. give yvots dr: SuapOapynoopévovs, and the editors 
who wished to delete 67: were a small minority until the discovery of the Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus proved that they were right. | 


O.C. 391 tis 8 dv rovovd’ wm’ avipds ed mpageev av; 


Such is the reading of A, whereas L omits iz’. Jebb remarks that there is no 
reason why we should insert rt: before rocovd’ and accept L’s text. 


O.C. 397 Bacod xodyxi pupiov xpédvov. 


For the emphatic tautology cf. 28 mpis xdpw re xov Big. Add Bywater on 
Ar, Poet. 1447a 18 €érépws xai pa) tov adrdv tpdrov, El. 885 €£ euov tre Kovx GAAys, 
Tvach. 962 ayxov & apa xov paxpay, 


O.C. 404 sq. rovTov xdpiv Toivuv oe tpocGeo Gar TéAas 


”g3#sa 


xapas OéeAover, pnd’ tv’ dv cavrov Kparys. 


Most editors accept Brunck’s xparois, and it is most attractive at first sight. 
But I have given reasons in C.Q. XI. 65 why we may well hesitate before adopting it. 


O.C. 421 sqq. GAN ot Geol odiv pyre THY TWerpwpevnv 
épiv karaaPeceiav, ev 8 Euoe TEXOS 
avToiv yevorTo KTA, 


9? 


pate... ev &. It is often a difficult, if not very important, question for an 
editor to determine whether he will admit the irregularity or uniformly substitute 
a second re in place of the traditional d¢, It seems best to judge each case on its own 
merits rather than with Elmsley to accept the second alternative. Thus Jebb and 
Radermacher print as above. It is really a species of anacoluthon, in which the 
speaker makes a break in his line of argument. I have noticed the following 
examples, which are warranted by the MSS, of Sophocles : 

Trach. 143 pyr’ Expdbos rafovoa viv 8 amepos ef. ib. 285 ravra yap moors Te ods 
épeir’, ey@ 5€ rurrds Gv Keivy TEAG. ib. 334 €yw re Turnebus, eyo d€ codd. 1151 sqq. 
GAX’ ovre pytnp... taidwy de tors pev... Amt. 1096 7d 7’ cixabeiv yap Sevov, 
avrurravra S€ ary tardgac Ovpdv ev deevp wdapa. Phil. 1312 pera (wvrwv & Sr’ Fv ayKov’ 
Gpurta vov S€ tov teOvnxdrwv. At. 835 Tas det Te mapOevovs del F dpwoas. . 
Hermann’s view that it is the anaphoric 6¢ (Eur. Hevachd. 874), notwithstanding 
the intrusion of te, seems impossible. £/. 1099 op@a 7’ cionxotcapev opOas & 
odorropouper, 

Kuehner-Gerth II. p. 244 are probably right in thinking that there is more than 
one reason for the substitution of de in the second clause. 

It would seem that the preponderance of MS. authority favours tov rerpaypéevov 
or tiv wexrpaypevny rather than the simpler rjv rerpwpyéevnv. Hermann records the 
difficulty, but has done nothing to solve it: ‘ quidam libri tov werpaypévwv, alii ripv 
Tempayyevnv, quas scripturas haud facile inuenietur qui uulgatae praelatas uelit.’ 


O.C. 436: The conjecture €pwr’ és rovd’ is wrongly attributed to Papageorgius. 
It was actually made by Blaydes (1859). Radermacher thinks that the genitive 
épwros is capable of defence, citing Proclus tm Plat. rep. II. 355, 3 pdOoe apéArcpor Tov 
dxovovrwv ; but the parallel is not entirely convincing. 
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O.C. 547 sq.: Porson’s avovs is the best correction that has been made of aAAous 
I know, of course, I shall be told that dvovs does not mean ‘ ignorant’ as it should. 
The objection springs from those who forget that it is impossible to equate one word 
with another as if both were mathematical quantities. Folly has many aspects, and 
here appears as a not inept description of Antigone’s conduct as seen from Ismene’s 
point of view, ‘ though thy errand is foolish’ (v. 99). Mekler’s reading av ois with 
épovevo’ éu dmwAecav, which Jebb adopts, is metrically impossible, since a vowel must 
follow dmrwéAercav if it is accepted. Beside this, the new text is inconsistent with 
ddpes in 548, which is the real plea of the defence: 271 «i ¢povav érpagcor ovd’ av Od 
éyvyvounv xaxos, which implies that at the time ov« éppove.. The mental balance is 
upset by misery: see the passages collected in the note on fr. 923. 

In Plat. Tim. 86b a man who is wretched Aoywpov peraryeiv jKurta Tore Sy Suvards 
éott. Socrates conceived of right conduct as an art: cf. Adam on Plat. rep. 335b. 


A. C. PEARSON. 
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PROSE-RHYTHM AND THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. 


IN writing on a subject in which the most significant words have been 
used in quite different senses by modern authors, I think it most prudent to 
begin by defining my terms. By rhythmical prose I mean all prose in which 
the writer consciously follows a definite scheme in order to obtain particular 
cadences at the close of the period or within it, and this whether the favoured 
cadences are marked by quantity or by accent. I subdivide rhythmical prose 
into metrical and accentual. The latter term explains itself. In spite of 
Aristotle’s familiar opposition of puOuds and pérpor, I use the word ‘ metrical ’ 
of quantitative prose, both because the term ‘ quantitative prose’ seems to me 
cumbrous, and because to the speakers of any modern language metre is the 
natural opposite of stress accent, whether in prose or in verse; and Aristotle’s 
terminology, which takes no account of stress accent, may reasonably be 
displaced by the modern distinction. (For the beginnings of this later usage 
in post-classical theoreticians cf. the texts quoted in Gastoué, Ovigines du 
Chant Romain, pp. 181 and 182.) I use the word ‘clausula’ of the final 
cadence whether in metrical or in accentual prose. Like the Latin word 
numerus, the word ‘rhythm’ may conveniently be employed to cover the use 
not only of particular cadences but of the Gorgianic ‘ figures’ which contribute 
generally to the symmetry of the period; but the consideration of these latter 
is beyond the bounds of my present subject. 

The rediscovery of rhythmical prose some fifty years ago was hailed as 
one of the most remarkable achievements of modern scholarship: yet it may 
be considered an even more remarkable thing that the facts once brought to 
light by the industry of the Humanists should ever again have been forgotten. 
When one finds Erasmus discussing the influence of Cicero in the clausulae of 
Lactantius, and Muretus forming his own cadences upon the same classical 
model, when one finds Voss a century later giving metrical statistics of the 
Pro Archia, it seems strange indeed that such knowledge should have faded 
during the eighteenth century and apparently vanished at its close. The great 
scholars of the age of Madvig, with Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Cicero’s Orator in 
their hands, remained utterly unconscious that authors whom they read and 
edited had used in their sentence-endings a definite metrical system. Since 
1880, the year in which Valois published his researches on the rhythmical style 
in mediaeval letter-writing, studies of the Latin accentual cursus and Latin 
metrical prose, the Byzantine cursus and Greek metrical prose, have followed 
each other in rapid succession. Most scholars of to-day, unless they have 
specialized in the study of ancient prose-rhythm, congratulate themselves on 
the supposed accession of new knowledge without reflecting whether any 
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practical application of it is possible in face of the vast literature of contra- 
dictory methods which during the last few decades has been allowed to obscure 
the main outlines of the subject. Are these methods of equal value as giving 
equally plausible interpretations of the facts, or is there one method which 
may claim to be not only plausible but necessary? I believe the latter to 
be the case. 

There are three questions which the investigator of rhythmical prose seeks 
to answer. First, which authors write rhythmical prose and which do not? 
Secondly, in those authors who are found to write rhythmically, what clausulae 
are preferred or avoided? Thirdly, what principles, if any, govern the appli- 
cation of the preferred clausulae ? 

The scholars who have given some answer to these questions may be 
roughly distinguished as those who follow a comparative and those who follow 
an absolute method. Of the latter method Professor Zielinski is the most 
uncompromising exponent, and in this country the best known. His work has 
been chiefly concerned with Cicero, and Cicero is known from his own 
oratorical theory to have written metrically. But for the presence of a 
rhythmical system in other authors for whom no such evidence is available, 
Zielinski offers no criterion beyond the subjective impression which the reader 
receives from the recurrence of certain cadences. If we ask whether the 
obvious frequency of the clausula herotca in Sallust or Livy is due to deliberate 
choice or to a natural tendency of the Latin language, which Cicero countered 
but these authors did not, Zielinski affords us no satisfactory answer. In the 
second place, Zielinski gives us a list of the clausula forms preferred by Cicero. 
The forms said to be preferred are those which occur with the greatest 
absolute frequency throughout the speeches of Cicero. The form esse utdeatur 
is admitted by Zielinski, as by everyone else, to be one of Cicero’s most 
favourite clausulae. The frequency of this form, according to Zielinski’s 
figures, is 4°3 per cent., while that of -u--—®% is 23°3 per cent. This fact in 
itself is, I think, sufficient to throw some suspicion on the value of absolute 
percentages. Secondly, to support an a priori hypothesis of the cretic basis of 
the clausula, Zielinski allows as substitutions for -u- the forms ---, -vvu-, 
-u-—-, and in certain circumstances — vv, a proceeding not likely to encourage 
the scientific scholar. Thirdly, his account of typology within the clausula is 
invalidated, as will be shown later, by a mathematical error. His ‘law of 
resolution’ is contradicted by the Ciceronian examples of such typology as 
diceve nequiret. Indeed, Zielinski’s only permanent contribution to the study 
of prose-rhythm appears to be his perception of the special significance of the 
double spondee, a point to which I shall return later on. That his system as 
a whole is untenable is generally admitted, at least by continental scholars, 


1 According to de Groot the absolute frequency than Zielinski’s, they may be taken as more 
of these forms in Cicero is 4°7 per cent. and_ reliable. On the defects of the latter’s statistics 
16°2 per cent. respectively. Although these per- (apart from the application of them) cf. Laurand, 
centages are based on a smaller number of cases tudes sur Cicéron®, pp. 199 and 200. 
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and writers of such different schools as Bornecque, Broadhead, de Groot, 
Laurand, and Sonnenschein have agreed in its condemnation 

Of other writers whose scheme is not comparative M. Laurand suffers least 
from the deficiencies of his method. Entertaining no a priori hypotheses and 
writing always with a grace and lucidity of style which any scholar might 
envy, he has confined himself to the statement and elucidation of positive 
facts. His explanation of Cicero’s practice in the terms of his theory and his 
discussion of the varying strictness or liberty of its application in passages of 
greater or less formality are among the most interesting and most valuable 
studies in the literature of prose-rhythm.! His researches in the field of Latin 
accentual prose are also of great importance. That a comparative method 
may reveal further facts and rectify perhaps his account of certain details, he 
would, I think, be quite prepared to admit. In England Professor Clark holds 
a similarly privileged position. Although his system is that of Zielinski, it has 
not affected the constructive value of his metrical emendations in Cicero or 
diminished the importance of his Fontes as a necessary book of sources. 

There remain for our consideration two special theories which have been 
propounded by supporters of a non-comparative method. One, that of Blass, 
Miiller and Zander, makes its first principle the assertion that a particular 
cadence is not felt as a clausula unless it is repeated. For this there seems to 
be no statistical evidence. It often happens that favourite clausula-rhythms 
are repeated, it often happens that they are not ; moreover, some repetition of 
rhythms which the language itself provides more frequently may be observed 
in unrhythmical prose. It is indeed true that some recognized clausulae 
already contain a repetition of primary feet. This is obviously the case with 
—-u--uU-, -UU-vu, —vu-Vu; we might also resolve the fourth paeon into 
uu:u%, and since there seems to be in some writers a slight preference for a 
long syllable before -u-—-™“, it would be possible to connect this clausula with 
the repetition (-)-u:--v. Such an analysis is suggestive ; but it is not 
contemplated in the scheme (as I understand it) of the scholars named above, 
who would demand that e.g. the dicretic or ditrochee should itself be repeated 
before it can acquire value as a clausula. The second theory, usually con- 
nected with the name of the late Louis Havet, and still held by M. Bornecque, 
regards it as the essence of rhythmical prose that the form of the last word 
in a period should be determined by that of the preceding one. This is a 
curiously inverted explanation. Clearly, if an author seeks the cadence 
~—u-—-*~ and he wishes the last word to be of the form —-~, e.g. constabit, a 
disyllable before it must necessarily take the form —v, e.g. esse ; but the author 
seeks the typology for the sake of the clausula, not the clausula for the sake of 
the typology. And since these scholars concentrate their interest upon the 
two final words only, they are driven to find fresh explanations for examples of 
the same clausula which contain more or less than two words, e.g. aut stt aut 


1 Manuel des Etudes grecques et latinest, III. de Cicévon*; Ce qu'on sait et ce qu’om ignore du 
591-2, VI. 611-28 ; Ztudes sur le Style des Discours cursus; Pages de l’histoive du cursus. 
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non sit or balneatort. This view of the word as the metrical unit is unsupported 
by ancient theory; it needlessly complicates statistics and offers no com- 
pensating advantage. Bornecque’s insistence on one other point—namely, the 
avoidance of verse-rhythm in studied prose-rhythm—is of course perfectly 
justified. 

The value of all the methods here briefly resumed is seriously diminished 
by one very great deficiency: none of them takes into account the fact that in 
any language there are inherent rhythms which will inevitably recur without 
any conscious search on the part of the writer. A rhythmical combination 
such as -u--“ may frequently appear in the works of an unrhythmical 
writer, and in the sentence as well as at its close. We cannot prove that 
such a form has been deliberately sought as a clausula by a particular author 
till we have shown that it occurs in his works with a frequency recognizably 
greater than in unrhythmical prose. It follows that the most preferred clausula 
will be that which occurs not with the greatest absolute frequency but with 
the greatest frequency compared with unrhythmical prose. Thus (to anticipate 
results for a moment) Zielinski’s difficulty with the esse wideatur clausula may 
be solved immediately by the application of this principle. The frequency of 
-uvuvu-* in Cicero (I use de Groot’s figures) is 4°7 per cent., and that of 
—u-—* 16°2 per cent. ; but in unrhythmical prose the frequency of the former 
is 2°4 per cent., of the latter 7°4 per cent. Both forms occur about twice as 
often in Cicero as in unrhythmical prose; each is favoured almost equally, but 
there is a slight preference for -u--~. Similarly the high preference assigned 
by Zielinski to the typology esse constabat in the same clausula disappears when 
we ascertain that this typology is also the most frequent in unrhythmical 
prose, and that the frequency of the typology archipiratae in Cicero is rela- 
tively higher. 

The comparative method suggests two alternative procedures. Either 
one may compare a rhythmical text with an unrhythmical—the system 
successfully (one may almost say triumphantly) followed by Professor de Groot 
in a series of brilliant works ;! or one may compare the clausula-rhythms 
of an author with the rhythms of the rest of the sentence—the system of 
Novotny and Broadhead.? The latter system is interesting but incomplete. 
Some authors seek rhythm only or mainly in the clausula, others (such as 
Demosthenes) seek it with almost equal care throughout the sentence. Hence 
the comparison of clausula-rhythm and sentence-rhythm will vary in sig- 
nificance in the two cases. Such a system, therefore, is not self-sufficient, but 
should be made supplementary to the comparison with an absolutely un- 
rhythmical text. So treated (as it has been by de Groot) it is not only 
interesting but even necessary for the full appreciation of such authors as 
Demosthenes and Isocrates.* 


1 Prokopios von Cdsavea ; A Handbook of Antique  forschung, Berl. Philol. Wochenschr., 1917, cols. 
Prose-Rhythm ; Dev antike Prosarhythmus ; La Prose 217-22; Broadhead, Latin Prose Rhythm. 
métrique des Anciens, 3 Like Bornecque, both Novotny and Broad- 
2 Novotny, Eine meue Methode dey Klausel- head confuse matters by making the word the 
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The first necessity for de Groot’s method is the finding of an unrhythmical 
text. A preliminary difficulty arises. Supposing such a text can be found, 
will it not necessarily be so different in vocabulary from any given rhythmical 
text that comparison will only be misleading? To this objection the clearest 
reply has been given by M. Serruys (Mélanges Louis Havet, p. 478): ‘En fait 
les différences de vocabulaire, de genre littéraire, et méme d’époque influent 
trés peu sur la proportionnalité des éléments métriques ou rythmiques fournis 
par la langue. Cette proportionnalité présente au contraire une fixité re- 
marquable, car elle dépend, non de l’usage individuel, mais des caractéres 
mémes de la langue, de son phonétisme, de son systéme de flexion, de 
derivation, de composition, etc. Pour se convaincre de cette stabilité, il suffira 
de comparer entre eux des vocabulaires en apparence trés différents. Aussi 
longtemps que n’intervient pas I’arbitraire métrique, on constatera qu’ils 
présentent, pour les mémes éléments, des proportions constantes.’ I shall 
support this statement with precise figures later. 

We wish to decide what authors have written (1) Greek metrical prose, 
(2) Greek accentual prose, (3) Latin metrical prose, (4) Latin accentual prose. 
We need for comparison non-metrical and non-accentual prose in Greek and 
Latin. A text may be known to be unrhythmical either by external or by 
internal evidence. We have external evidence if it is established that the 
author of a text was ignorant of rhythmical laws or deliberately rejected 
them. Thus it is fair to assume that scholars who wrote Latin in the mid- 
nineteenth century did not write rhythmically since the art was then forgotten ; 
while there is documentary evidence that St. Jerome, who was familiar with 
the conventional clausulae, rejected them in his translation of the Bible 
through respect of the order of words in the sacred text. We have internal 
evidence if it can be shown mathematically that in a given text the distribution 
of long and short syllables is due to no other agency than chance. 

The second and more objective method has been most ingeniously 
employed by de Groot in proving that in Greek Thucydides may be considered 
a writer of practically unmetrical prose. I summarize his argument as briefly 
as possible. In Greek as in other languages there is a certain natural pro- 
portion of long to short syllables. Mathematical analysis shows this ratio to 
be roughly as 4 to 3 throughout the works of Thucydides and Plato alike. If, 
then, in either of these authors there is no conscious rearrangement of syllables 
for metrical purposes it will follow that, at the end of the sentence as else- 
where, combinations containing an equal number of long and short syllables 
will occur with about equal frequency, whatever the order of syllables; and 
also that the forms containing more long syllables will occur rather more 
frequently—e.g. u-uvu or uvu-v will occur about as frequently as vuv-, 
vu-vu- about as frequently as -uuv—vv, while -uv will be more frequent 
than vuv, and -vu-than -—vv. The clausulae of Thucydides show the most 


metrical unit. Broadhead hasa further theory clausula, which is at least unproved for Latin 
of the importance of accent in the metrical and is obviously impossible for Greek. 
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striking agreement with these hypothetical proportions; those of Plato show 
as remarkable a disagreement. The conclusion is that Thucydides may, and 
Plato may not, be legitimately considered an unmetrical author. (De Groot, 
Handbook, pp. 20-25, where exact statistics will be found.) 

In a somewhat similar way the normal percentage of the Greek accentual 
forms has been investigated by Litzica (Das Meyersche Satzschlussgesetz in der 
byzantinischen Prosa). Grouping the combinations of many million words 
throughout Leontius’ Life of St. John the Merciful, he finds the occurrence 
of forms which satisfy ‘ Meyer’s law’ to be 682 per cent.; in Demosthenes’ De 
Corona he finds it to be 69 per cent. Here is one striking proof of Serruys’ 
contention that differences of vocabulary or century have almost no influence 
upon the inherent rhythms of a language. And this latter observation suggests 
an alternative method for determining the normal occurrence of accentual 
forms. Since there can be no suspicion that stress accent is sought by any 
Greek writer of the classical period, we may consider as normal the frequency 
of accentual forms in a classical writer. (In Greek it does not much matter 
whether we choose for the purpose a metrical or unmetrical writer, since the 
position of tonic accents is not affected by the metrical clausula ; in Latin, as 
will appear, a preference for certain metrical clausulae necessarily involves 
some increase of accentual forms, so that Latin accentual prose should be 
compared only with unmetrical classical prose.) On this principle de Groot 
has compared accentual forms in Procopius with those which occur in 
Thucydides. 

De Groot has determined the normal frequency of Latin metrical clausulae 
by comparison with two nineteenth-century translations of Greek Fathers in 
Migne’s Patrologia. To the possible objection that modern Latin may be 
considered in a sense no Latin at all, he is able to reply that later investigation 
shows almost exactly the same proportion in the works of Tacitus. 

At the moment of writing this I have seen no statistics for the normal 
frequency of the three cursus-forms in Latin prose. M. Nicolau (who is at 
present investigating the same subject) gives figures for the frequency of the 
three forms combined in Caesar, Sallust, and Cornelius Nepos (and on these I 
shall have occasion to comment later); but it is necessary to know the 
frequency of particular forms if we are to be sure that an author has not 
pursued one form to the exclusion of the rest. I therefore give my own figures, 
calculated from 1,000 sentence-endings in Goelzer’s edition of Tacitus’ A nals. 
Since these statistics are intended for comparison with mediaeval Latin prose, 
the three forms only are considered and elision has not been admitted. 


~~~ ~~ (planus) aed 18°3 per cent. 
a~~d-~~ (tardus) ... ae ise je eS 99 
aww a~wc~ (velox) sal oi ws 306 9 
Total for three forms ... ae ies 0 4970 . 
Exceptions ... i vie ne on a - 


Thomas a Kempis, writing at a time when the cursus was falling into dis- 
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use, has very similar percentages (500 cases from Pohl’s edition of De Imtta- 
tione Christi). 


Planus sbis ee bos pes .«. 21°4 per cent. 
Tardus she ee ae Ne: ~~ £3 ” 
Velox a ens en ing os ” 
Total for three forms... wn = 8% ” 
Exceptions ... ae = ven ... 48°6 + 


An unrhythmical text once found, and the normal percentage of clausula- 
orms established by its aid, it remains to compare with these the clausulae of 

other authors and thus determine their preferences and aversions. As has been 
already said, the clausulae most favoured will be those of which the relative 
frequency is highest. So, too, with the typology of the clausula. 

Does de Groot’s theory, so stated, require any modification? Are there 
any cases where frequency of a clausula relatively to unrhythmical prose is an 
insufficient guide to an author’s choice? I think this may be so. 

Nicolau (writing in the Revue des Etudes Latines, 1929) objects to the rigid 
application of the comparative method that it places the essence of prose- 
rhythm in the avoidance of the natural rhythms of the language. ‘ Le style le 
plus bizarre et le moins naturel paraitrait le meilleur d’aprés cette méthode, 
parce que la fréquence relative des clausules serait la plus élevée.’ This is a 
very exaggerated statement of the case. If, in fact, rhythmical writers chose 
clausulae which were extremely rare in the natural language and raised them to 
immense proportions, violating for the purpose all natural word-order and 
neglecting the rules of syntax, the criticism would be just; but it would be a 
criticism of the writers’ taste, not of the comparative method. 

Actually the facts are otherwise. Some of the favourite clausulae in Greek 
or Latin are obtained by increasing forms which are among the most frequent 
naturally (so with -u--~ and -—u-~*); others by increasing with slight 
absolute frequency forms which are naturally somewhat infrequent (so with 
-vvvu-* and -v--v%). In any case we have to explain the fact that 
Cicero, for instance, consistently throughout his works doubles the natural 
proportion of at least seven clausulae. To me it seems that he accomplishes 
this by very gentle manipulation; if to Nicolau his handling seems forced or 
unnatural, the burden of proof will rest with him. Nicolau suggests as a 
remedy that ‘une clausule trop rare ne devrait pas étre considérée comme 
recherchée, quelle que soit sa fréquence relative, 4 moins qu’elle ne fasse partie 
d’un systéme.’ And he proposes as a practical test that we should take as a 
basis the absolute frequency of the clausula most avoided (generally -vou-=) 
and consider that ‘au-dessous de la fréquence de cette clausule, il ne peut plus 
y avoir d’effet rythmique appréciable, partant plus de clausule recherchée.’ 
This method would lead us to strange results. The absolute frequency of 
-~vu-*~ in Latin is 8°3 per cent.; beneath this figure fall all Ciceronian 
clausulae except -Uu--¥, ----u¥%, and -u-~ (-u--vu-™ being only 
5 per cent.). It may be the case that the remaining clausulae can be fitted 
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into a system, but such a system is likely to be subjective. Finally, by way 
of a reductio ad absurdum of the comparative system, Nicolau states that in 
Caesar, Nepos, and Sallust, authors who cannot be suspected of accentual 
tendencies, the total percentages of accentual forms are 47 per cent., 52 per 
cent., and 45 per cent. respectively. These figures, he says, would, according 
to a strict comparative method, imply accentual preference or avoidance on 
the part of these authors. The fallacy is twofold. First, no mathematician 
would base any conclusions on so small a relative difference of percentage. 
Secondly, each of these writers sought metrical clausulae in varying degrees. 
The nature of Latin accent makes it inevitable that the search for metrical 
clausulae will increase the frequency of some accentual clausulae and decrease 
that of others. Thus a preference for -u-—-™ will give a higher percentage 
of the planus form, omne debebant. The search for -—-Uvu* (as in Sallust) will 
give a higher percentage of the unaccentual form mecum reputo. Here, then, 
there are at work conflicting tendencies of which the results cannot be exactly 
calculated ; and on the whole it is rather surprising that these tendencies 
should in the present instance have neutralized each other so far. 

Novotny raises a difficulty of another sort. The combination -—-~ as 
a clausula appears in Cicero far less frequently than in unmetrical prose 
(6°2 per cent. as against 23°5 per cent.); yet in the speech Cum senatut gratias 
egit, throughout which this form appears thirty-six times in all, twenty-two 
cases are at the end of the sentence, and only fourteen within the sentence. 
Does not this prove that in this speech at least -—-™~ has ‘ clausula value’? 
I doubt whether such meagre figures can prove anything, but they may remind 
us of Zielinski’s just observation that ---—~ is not an ordinary clausula. 
Unlike other clausulae which are avoided, it possesses a normal frequency so 
high and a rhythmical character so marked (without being like -uu-* an 
obvious verse-form) that we may feel that a metrical author might greatly 
restrict its use, and yet on those restricted occasions use it from free choice to 
produce an effect of particular dignity—this being parallel to its rare but fully 
intentional usage at the end of a hexameter verse.’ 

I believe there is no other instance of a clausula which is avoided com- 
paratively with unrhythmical prose but sought comparatively with the 
sentence-rhythm. But there are instances of the reverse—clausulae which are 
sought comparatively with unrhythmical prose but avoided comparatively with 
the sentence-rhythm. Thus the form -vv-vwu, of which the normal fre- 
quency in Greek is 2°I per cent., reaches in Demosthenes’ clausula 3°6 per 
cent., but in his sentence metre 4°4 per cent. 

Evidently, then, Demosthenes regards -u u-uv as a good cadence in 
itself, admissible as a clausula but even more suitable for use throughout the sen- 
tence. Such acomplication could only occur in the scheme of a very sophisti- 


1 As an example of an obviously intentional Lucian, V.H. II. 29, oluwyhy dvOpirwv rodhar. 
spondaic ending in Greek prose, I may quote 
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cated auther,. but when it does it can scarcely be judged merely by the 
ordinary standard of relative frequency. 

A curious situation appears in the case of some writers of accentual 
prose, who, having at their disposal probably three cursus forms only, pursue 
one of these with such affection that the remaining two forms must necessarily 
sink below the normal figure, though the writer may be quite desirous of using 
them as occasional contrasts with the most favoured form. This seems to be 
especially the case with the Latin velox. Analysis of the De Mundt Universi- 
tate of Bernard Silvestris gave me the following percentages for the clausula 
(583 cases for the whole work in Barach’s edition): planus, 12°5; tardus, 50; 
velox, 77°2; exceptions, 5°3. Reflection on the very small number of excep- 
tions suggests that Bernard was not ‘avoiding’ the two other forms, but 
merely seeking the velox with some excess of zeal. His cola and commata 
show quite other proportions (on 500 cases) : planus, 12°2 ; tardus, 30°0; velox, 
27°8; exceptions, 30°0. I think we shall be justified in concluding that this 
author appreciated the use of the planus and tardus, considering them as a foil 
to his favourite form rather than as exceptions to it. Such a situation is, of 
course, unknown in classical prose, where the highest figure for any preferred 
clausula seems to be Livy’s 36°5 per cent. for -—-—~; and this still gives 
ample opportunity for the use of other forms with augmented frequency. 

There is one most difficult problem of prose-rhythm which the compara- 
tive method leaves unsolved, but on which it may at least make some 
suggestions. This is the problem in Latin of what has been called the cursus 
mixtus. Whereas in Greek the accentual cursus seems first to emerge in a self- 
sufficient state, not indeed without relation to the earlier metrical clausula 
but already independent of it,? in Latin the struggle between accent and 
quantity is reflected in the use by some writers of accentual clausulae side by 
side with metrical. It is, I think, generally allowed that St. Augustine wrote 
in this style, but its use by most other writers of this period has been hotly 
contested and as hotly defended. In a style in which both metrical and 
accentual cadences are valid I do not think it possible to determine exactly 
what percentage of combined forms a self-conscious exponent of the style 
should show, but it should clearly be a high percentage. The normal 
percentage of planus, tardus, and velox combined is roughly 50 per cent. ; if we 
add to these the ‘ dispondaic’ accentual form ~~,~~<~ (esse constitutus) we 
shall reach something like 60 percent. High frequency of Ciceronian metrical 
clausulae will increase the frequency of the four accentual forms (in the first 
200 clausulae of Pro Cluentio 69 per cent. with elision and 71 per cent. 
without). As some evidence of the tendencies which here conflict, I give 
a table showing the frequency of the various elements in the unrhythmical 
prose of Tacitus. (1,000 clausulae of the Amnals as before, but now admitting 
elision and adding the dispondaic* clausula for comparison with e.g. fourth- 


intermediate stage will appear later. 
8 The ‘dispondaic’ cursus is so called from 


1 Not apparently in Plato or in Cicero. 
2 It remains a possibility that evidence of an 
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century practice. Under metrical clausulae I include ten forms: -VU--¥, 
—-VVU-*, VUU-—*, VUUUUSS, —U-UU*, -U--U*, UUY-—-U, 


—---U=, -U-vu, ~U-vu”™.) 


Forms accentual only 31°0 per cent. 


Metrical only “a wa ae ae a 
Either accentual or metrical ... ‘as << was ‘ss 
Neither accentual nor metrical Ri ~~ ae i 
Accentual maximum... am pia ws 59°5 ne 
Metrical maximum ... ip ie as - 


I must confess that I state the complexity of the problem only to abandon 
it. It mav be that Nicolau’s later researches on the relations of accent and 
metre will illuminate the difficulty; meanwhile I leave it as one of the excep- 
tional cases where the comparative method cannot be rigidly applied. These 
modifications apart, it seems to me that the method, as proposed and followed 
by de Groot, is the necessary foundation of all reliable work in the study of 
prose-rhythm. It alone can prove objectively whether a text is or is not 
rhythmical, whether a rhythmical writer does or does not prefer certain forms, 
what is the true length of the clausula, and whether the final syllable is really 
felt as anceps." 

In a subsequent article I hope to summarize the positive results of the 
method, giving a list of rhythmical and unrhythmical authors and of the chief 
metrical clausulae in Latin and Greek, with figures of normal frequency. At 
the same time I wish to discuss the value of ancient testimony on this subject, 
and to make some suggestions on the application of the knowledge acquired to 


the editing of texts. 
W. H. SHEWRING. 


AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORK. 


the fact that its normal form ‘esse constitutus’ one has been suggested. 

consists of two words, each accented on the 1 On these iast two points, which I have not 
penultimate syllable—‘spondees’ in mediaeval discussed, see de Groot’s Handbook, pp. 36 
terminology. The term seems to me umsatis- and 62. 

factory, but some name is required, and no better 











AN ALLEGED ANOMALY IN PINDAR’S METRIC. 


THE revival of interest in Greek metre cannot be without an influence on the 
text of Pindar. In some ways this influence may have been for the good, but in one 
respect a theory based on insufficient evidence seems in danger of corrupting the 
text. The theory is briefly that in his dactylo-epitrite poems Pindar occasionally 
equated a choriamb ~uwv- with an epitrite-u--or--u-. This theory has been 
stated explicitly by two leading Pindaric scholars, Otto Schréder and U. von Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorf. Inthe Prolegomena to his Editio Maior, p. 13, Schréder briefly 
states his case for what he calls ‘metathesis metrica."* Moved by the fact that in 
iambic and Ionic metres a short syllable may be substituted for a long, and vice versa, 
he is convinced that the same applies to the metres of Pindar. On the strength of 
this conclusion his text presents some twelve passages in dactylo-epitrite poems 
where we expect an epitrite and find a choriamb, and two where we expect a choriamb 
and find -u-- or -—u-. The same theory is advanced by Wilamowitz in his 
Griechische Verskunst, pp. 433-434. He recognizes what he calls ‘choriambische 
Anaklasis,’ and quotes five passages from Pindar’s Odes, Ol. VI. 100, Pyth. III. 6, 
IV. 118, 184, Nem. X. 75, all of which are in Schréder’s list. 

A theory supported by two scholars of such eminence must necessarily affect 
editors of Pindar, and this choriambic substitution seems likely to find its way into 
our texts. It is observed in six places by J. Sandys in his Loeb edition, and in seven 
places by A. Puech, the Budé editor. This practice is new in Pindaric scholarship. 
In all these places Hermann and Boeckh secured an exact correspondence, and 
T. Mommsen, who admitted certain cases of artificial lengthening, never permitted 
this anomaly. Even the early editors, working on fewer MSS., observed no 
such liberty as the moderns. Calliergus and Ceporinus are far nearer to Boeckh 
than to Schréder, while Erasmus Schmid nearly always secured an exact correspon- 
dence. The view, then, is highly revolutionary, and must be carefully criticized by 
all who have Pindar’s text at heart. 

At the outset the advocates of this metathesis metrica enunciate a paradox. We 
are asked to believe that in the dactylo-epitrite metre, which is formed of two con- 
trasted rhythms, the prosodiac -vuv-vvu-(-—) and the epitrite -u-- or --v-, 
the contrast between the two movements may be destroyed by the admission of a 
choriamb instead of an epitrite. Clearly a choriamb is a more rapid foot than an 
epitrite, and is therefore generically alien to it. But we are asked to believe that it 
can occasionally, under no fixed rules, be substituted for it, and this in a metrical 
system whose main character is determined by the contrasted arrangement of the 
rapid prosodiac with the slow epitrite. Such a claim would be difficult to make on 
behalf of any Greek poet, but it is particularly difficult in the case of Pindar. His 
metrical systems are far from simple, and maintain their elaborate individuality by 
the strict observance of rules. He is, for instance, very chary of substituting two 
short syllables for one long. But now we are assured that he employs a licence 
which is far more destructive to his metrical scheme. If he really substitutes a 
choriamb for an epitrite, he contradicts a main principle of his metrical structure. 

A theory, a priort so difficult to believe, must be supported by evidence drawn 
from Greek metrical practice in general and from Pindar’s own practice in particular. 
And such evidence is claimed to exist by Schréder and Wilamowitz. First, Schréder 


1 Cf. also his Appendix published in 1922, p. 503. 
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claims the analogy of other Greek metres. He follows earlier scholars in his claim 
that we find similar substitution in iambic verse,! and quotes with approval the view 
that in the iambic trimeter - uv -— can be substituted for u-u-. This view, indeed, 
rests on very slender evidence.2. Such substitution occurs three times in the whole 
of Greek tragedy with proper names (Aeschylus, Septem 488, 547; Soph. fr. 785). 
Otherwise it may occur once in the Choephoroé (1049 patoxirwves) and once in Aristo- 
phanes’ Pax (663 «lev: dxotw). But even if the evidence were abundant, it would not 
affect the present issue for two reasons. First, the verse of tragedy and comedy was 
written for recitation and not for music, and therefore was subject to quite different 
conditions. Secondly, the substitution of a choriamb for two iambs gave at least the 
same proportion of long to short syllables, which this alleged substitution of 
choriambs for epitrites does not. Nor does Schréder’s citation of Ionic verse help 
him. lJonic verse certainly allows remarkable licences in anaclasis, and even in the 
correspondence of short and long syllables, as in Euripides’ Hippolytus 525 and 535. 
But to assume that Pindar allowed this licence in his dactylo-epitrite metre is to 
confuse the origins of that metre with his actual use of it. It is possible that the 
metre was ultimately developed from lonic verse; but as Pindar used it, it has 
neither the freedom nor the peculiar character of Ionic verse. Whatever its origins 
its existing charactet is clear. It combines epitrites with prosodiacs, and this com- 
bination is so marked and so integral to the verse that any attempt to upset it 
destroys the whole character of the metre. 

Rather more persuasive is some evidence to be gleaned from other poets, who, 
like Pindar, observed strict metrical rules, and yet seem to have abandoned them in 
their permission of this licence. For instance, Sappho is regarded as a strict metrist. 
But Wilamowitz claims (Sappho und Simonides, p. 62) that when she wrote 


Setré vuv GBpas Xdperes kadXixopoi te Moioas 


she employed a metre whose first foot might equally be a choriamb, an Ionic or an 
epitrite. In support he quotes 


b | “~ uw , > , > > , , 
6 tAovTOs avevO’ dpéras OVK arivns TaporKos 


which, he claims, begins with an Ionic --uv. To this we might add another 
fragment in the same metre 
mapOevia, mapOevia, rot pe Aira’ arolyy ; 
with its answering line, which Mr. Lobel thinks may have begun 
ovKeT Ew TPS TE... 

But actually no conclusions can be drawn from these. The first line is quoted 
by Hephaestion as an example of rerpdperpov xoprapPixdv, and there is no evidence 
that it was in the same poem or in the same metre as the second. In the last three 
cases the text is corrupt, and our emended texts are not available as evidence. 
Indeed, in the fourth case the text is so hopeless that any deduction is quite 
hazardous. Finally we know enough of Sappho’s poetry to assert that she combined 
different measures in the same stanza. So, even if the last two lines are consecutive, 
it does not follow that they are in the same metre. 

The other external source claimed in support is Bacchylides. In his review of 
Kenyon’s edition, published in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 1898, p. 328, 
Schréder claimed that he had found new support for this view. The passages which 
he claims to concern us are three. In two he finds that a choriamb takes the 
place of --vu-. 


1H. Weil, Jahrbuch. class. Phil. 85, 1862, 
P- 347- 


2 W. R. Hardie, Res Metrica, p, 86. 
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In V. 191 the papyrus gives 
Bowrds avayp tTade POv<ynocev yAvkciav> 
and in V. 151 it gives 
IIAevpova + puvivOa Sé€ poe Pyxa yAvkeia, 


whereas in the three corresponding lines we have the scansion -—v-. Both 
passages can be satisfactorily emended,* and in the second puvivéa makes rather 
awkward sense. But neither is incontrovertibly wrong on grounds unconnected with 
metre. 

In one other passage Schréder follows Blass in finding an epitrite substituted for 
achoriamb. In I. 79 the papyrus gives 


a vn , , , , 
docov av (wy xpovov tovde Adyey Ti- 


This is very awkward and ugly, and Jebb’s simple transposition may well be right : 


a ” , , , 7 
docov dv (on Aayxe TO vde xpdvov Te- 


Such is the evidence for Bacchylides. So far as it goes, it is inconclusive. It is 
certainly not sufficient in itself to justify us in wholesale admission of such practice 
in the text of Pindar. And indeed it may well be doubted whether Pindar’s metric 
may be judged by that of Bacchylides. 

So far the theory seems difficult to accept on general grounds, and insufficiently 
substantiated on evidence drawn from other Greek poets. It remains to consider the 
cases in Pindar’s verse where such substitution is claimed to exist. For Wilamowitz 
these form the real argument that matters, and he claims that his five passages 
‘lassen sich nur durch Verschlechterung des Textes oder schlechte Ausreden der 
starren Regen unterwerfen’ (Verskunst, p. 434). This is the crux of the matter. We 
are concerned with Pindar’s own metrical practice. It is, on the whole, extremely 
consistent and uniform. The question is whether he allows these irregularities, and 
the best proof that he does allow them is that any correction of the passages where 
they stand can only do damage to the text. Wilamowitz is convinced of a smaller 
number than Schroder, but of these he is fully convinced and says, ‘dass die 
Responsion in dieser ungenau sein darf, halte ich fir eine,Tatsache.’ It follows that 
the only answer to him and to Schréder is to examine the cases in detail and see if 
they are as perfect as they are claimed to be. Our procedure, then, will be to 
criticize them on their merits without regard to metre—that is, to treat them like 
other passages under serious consideration, If they stand flawless, resisting criticism 
and surpassing all possible alternatives, then we must admit ‘ choriambische Anak- 
lasis’ into the text of Pindar. But if their claimed perfection is seen to rest on 
flimsy evidence or to involve some unnecessary awkwardness, this new theory must 
join those other theories of Pindar’s metric which have lorded it in their little hour 
and then been relegated to Limbo and Lethe. 

First, in some of these cases the claimed anomaly occurs in a passage where the 
MS. tradition is confused, and where consequently it is unwise to assume a metrical 
anomaly. 


Nem, X. 84. 
Schréder, in his Editio Maior, prints 
atvTds "“OdrAvpmrov OerAas < vaiew éuoi > 
reproducing in the first part of the line the reading of all good MSS. The words 


1 In V. 191 r@de, Wilamowitz. In V. 151 pwivdn, Jebb; uivvvOev, Housman. 
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supplied in brackets are the suggestion of Boeckh, and doubtless they are the sort of 
thing that Pindar wrote. But still the MSS. present us with a lacuna, and we do not 
know what the missing words are or from where precisely in the line they are missing. 
Erasmus Schmid, for instance, thought that the lacuna came not after but before 
Gees, In this state of ignorance it is wiser to follow the ordinary rules of scansion, 
as Schroder does in his Editio Minor, and read 


avtTds OvdAvprov GeAas < vaiey enol > 


The form OvAvprov is actually read by the Triclinian group of MSS., and that 
Pindar used it as a useful alternative to "OAvurov is proved not only by Ol. XIII. 92, 
where it is required by the metre, but also by OvAvuovde in Isth. IV. 55 and by 
OvrAvprdbev in Pyth. 1V. 214. In both of these cases the MSS. are unanimous. 


Ol. III. 35. 
Schroder, followed by Sandys and Puech, prints | 


aw Babvfovov Ssdtpots rat Arédas, 


the reading of A and some late MSS. It was reproduced also by Calliergus, 
Ceporinus, Erasmus Schmid, and Johannes Benedictus, who followed the MSS. at 
their disposal. But Mommsen’s review of the MSS. revealed considerable diver- 
gences. He showed that most of the good MSS. read didvpoorcER dv, dyer, and 
some of the Moschopulan group d:dvppors. Schréder’s attachment to A fails to 
explain the variety in the MSS., and is open to suspicion on that ground. All the 
MSS. readings except d:dvupois, which is meaningless, are metrically objectionable, 
and it is unscientific to pin faith to one as less objectionable than the rest. In face 
of the uncertain tradition, it is unwise to assume a metrical anomaly, and wiser to 
seek for a reading which may account for the MSS. variations. The solution has 
been found, even if it is now neglected... Hermann provided Heyne with the 
correction made by Lipsius, viz. d:dvpzvors, on the analogy of drdéAapos—dmrdAapvos 
and vwvvypos—vavupvos. And this excellent reading was accepted by Boeckh, Momm- 
sen, and other editors in the nineteenth century. 


Ol. VII. 86. 
Schréder, followed by Sandys and Puech, prints 


TleAAava 7’ Atyevd re vix- 
Kkov?’ e€axis* 
following the best MSS. But here, too, there is considerable MSS. variation. 
N gives [leAAjva: tr’ Aiyivai re, Z [[nAave 7’ Aiywa re, BEF TleAAave 7’ Aiyive ze, 
C TléAAava 7’ Atyiva re, and the Moschopulan MSS. Ayia IleAAava re. If we view 
the problem as purely textual, any satisfactory text must take cognizance of three 
facts: First, the line ought normally to scan --u--——wu-j; secondly, notice should 
be taken of the dative forms in the MSS. tradition ; thirdly, Pindar always writes 
Aiywa and IléAAava with a short final syllable. The only emendation which satisfies 
all these conditions is Boeckh’s 
TléAAava 7’, Aiyiva re vix- 
ave eLaxis ° 


and this is more likely to be right than Schréder’s text, which disregards the 
problems presented by the passage, 


1 Not by the vigilant P. Maas in his excellent Die Neue Responsionsfreiheiten I., p, 10. 
M 
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Isthm. V. 41-42. 
Schréder prints -—.-— where we expect a choriamb in 


Mépvova xadxodpav: tis yap éordv TiAedhov 
tpwocev €@ Sopi Kaixov rap’ 6x Gaus ; 


This is the reading of the MSS., and was printed by the Aldine editor, Calliergus, 
Morel, and Stephanus. Ceporinus, however, relying on native intelligence or some 
MS. not known to us, printed ris 5’ dp’, The MSS. reading is clearly wrong for two 
reasons, First, the sense is unsatisfactory. Pindar is giving a list of great men slain 
by Achilles. He mentions successively Cycnus, Hector, Memnon, Then with a 
fresh question he asks who killed Telephus, This, coming as it does at the end of 
the epode, is the climax of this account of slayings by Achilles, It is obvious, then, 
that yap is ridiculous. Pindar does not need or want to give a reason for his former 
questions. He is adding another clinching and final question to them. Secondly, it 
is clear that the scholia did not read yap. Reviewing the sense of the passage, they 
Say tis d€ tov avdpetov TyAepov Erpwoe, and their d¢ excludes yap in the text. The 
right solution was foreshadowed by Ceporinus, and printed by Erasmus Schmid. 

Méuvova xaAxoapav: ris dp’ é€o Adv TyAredov 

tpwcev ew Sopi Kaixov rap’ 6x aus ; 
For this use of apa in a question compare Pyth. XI. 22 wérepdv ve dp’ "Igiyéveca . . . 
EKVLLEV, 

A second test to be applied to these passages is that of sense: If the MSS. 
tradition resists translation or contains nonsense, it is useless to treat it as evidence 
for metrical practice. But in two passages the MSS. are clearly at fault, and yet 
used by Schréder to support his thesis. 


Ol. VI. 28. 
Schréder, followed by Puech, prints the reading of most MSS. 
mpds Iliravav 5¢ rap’ Evpo- 
ta mwopov deci oapepov éAGeiv ev dpa, 

but as it stands the text is unsatisfactory. Who is tocome to Pitane? Presumably 
the chariot which has been apostrophized in the preceding lines. But this presents 
two difficulties. First, the point of the chariot’s journey is that it is to take Pindar to 
the home of his victor, but of Pindar there is no explicit mention, and has not been 
since the first person of ixwyo: in L 24. Secondly, the emphatic é¢ leads us to expect 
a new point, and not a mere summary of what has already been said. The solution 
of both these points was found by Boeckh, who read simply 


capepov p eA Geiv ev wpa, 
His note gives his reasons, but we now add the words of Scholiast A, which show 


that in antiquity the true reading was not entirely lost—dédei cdpepov: éavrdv Aéyee 
O TownThs. 


Pyth. I. 75-76. 
We may here conveniently consider a passage where an opposite case is claimed, 
viz. the substitution of -—-u- for a choriamb. The MSS,., followed by Schrdéder, 
Sandys, and Puech, give 
Tap pev LaAapivos ’AGavaiwy xdpwv 
purOov, év Srapta 8 épéw tav zpd KcOapo- 
vos payav, 
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This text hardly makes sense. Pindar has just announced that he will get xdpuw 
purGov from the Athenians for Salamis, and he goes on to say that he will tell of the 
battle before Cithaeron. This last clause fits ill with what follows: 


taiot Myderor xapov dyxvAdrogor 

mapa S¢ trav evvdpov axrav 

“Tpépa raiderocv tuvov 
Aecvopéeveos teAErais. 


The trouble is clear. The notion of reward should run through the whole 
sentence till we reach vyvov, when Pindar explains why he will get a reward. But 
in the text the notion of vyuvov reAéoais is anticipated by é€péw, and the logic of the 
sentence is ruined, ¢péw is the root of the trouble and must go. This being so, it is 
unreasonable to assume a metrical oddity. Any emendation must conform to rules 
and scan. This passage eluded the skill of great men like Boeckh and Mommsen, 
but a solution is now to hand. Wilamowitz* has produced an excellent change to 


map pev Zadapivos ’APavaiwy xapev 
purOov, év Srepta & apa trav mpd KiOapo- 


vos payav... ‘“ L 


This scans, makes sense, and gives, at last, a meaning t@ raiox in 1. 78. 


A third test may be found in the scholia. The Pindaric scholia are copious, well 
edited, and of ancient origin. In places they date back to Aristarchus, and they are 
of great value for the restoration of the text. In some places they preserve the right 
reading when the MSS. do not; in others their statement provides a clue to detecting 
it. So when a metrical anomaly is found to be based on a text different from that 
known to the scholia it must necessarily come under suspicion. For our present 
purposes the scholia are of importance in two passages. 

Pyth. 1V. 118. 

Schréder prints the MSS. reading 

Aigvovos yap mais émexwptos ov Eeiv- 

av ixképav yatav ddXdwv, 
and assumes in his metrical analysis that here we have a choriamb. The objection 
to ixopav is that the scholia seem to have read a present, as they interpret by 7jxw. 
Hermann’s ixoiyav, read by Boeckh and translated by Sandys as ‘ fain would I hope 
that I have come,’ is not only an impossible optative, but in flat defiance of the 
scholia. There is more to be said for Christ’s pév ixw, but when Pindar uses pév in 
this sense he combines it either with a demonstrative pronoun or with a temporal 
adverb, and in either case he makes it the second or the third word in the sentence. 
The best solution is still Madvig’s ixévw.2 The corruption is easily explained. By 
transposition of letters IKAN2 becomes IKQAN, which is naturally altered to 
IKOMAN. 


Pyth. IV. 253. 
Schréder, followed by Sandys, prints 
évOa xai yviwy aeOras ereder- 
: fav xpiow éoOaros apis. 
This is not the reading of the MSS., who give 


évOa cai yviwy deOAors eredec- 
/ , “ > , 
Eavto xpiow éoOaros apis. 


Pindaros, p, 302. ‘In his Adversaria Critica I., p. 187. 
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This reading, though reproduced by the Aldine, Calliergus, Ceporinus, and Erasmus 
Schmid, is open to serious suspicion, in that it admits the two short syllables 
of xpio.w when we expect one long syllable. Pindar does not allow such a resolution 
(at this point of the verse) anywhere else in this long poem, and there is good 
reason for emendation, but no reason for emending to something which is metrically 
much harder to justify. What Pindar actually wrote it is hard to say. A simple 
solution is to follow Hermann, and read éwedeifavro xpip’. xpiwa is a good poetical 
word used by Aeschylus, Supplices 396. But the scholia seem to imply that what 
Pindar wrote was no word like xpiow or xpiyva, but some word meaning ‘strength.’ 
At all events some such idea seems to underly the comment év rots dyaow éeredeiEavro 
Tov peAGv tiv avdpeiav Kai tiv Kpiow, dywvifouevoe wept érOnros. What the missing 
word is it is impossible to say. But we may either read éredeifavro iv’ with Kayser, 
or erédecEav Biav with Oelschlaeger. 

In these passages choriambic substitution has been claimed to exist, but in each 
case the passage is proved corrupt for other reasons. To base a metrical anomaly on 
a wrong reading is indefensible, and raises suspicions about the whole truth of the 
claim made. Our next task is to consider those passages where Schréder claims that 
the substitution exists, but where there is no blatant evidence of corruption on other 
grounds. If we agree that so far Schréder has not proved his case, in these other 
cases he will have to show not only that his reading is possible but that it is the best 
of all possible readings. Otherwise his case falls to the ground, as it is unlikely that 
Pindar would use a rare metrical licence when he might easily have written something 
equally good or better. Actually we shall see there is no reason to believe that what 
Schroder prints in these cases is what Pindar wrote. In each a very slight change 
will restore the metre and provide a text perfectly consonant with Pindar’s own 
usage. 


Isth. 1V. 48. 
Schroder prints 


xp S€ wav €épdovr’ apavpwoat tov €xOpov. 


Here the MSS. without exception give wav, which provides the expected 
epitrite. Schréder’s vay is his own correction, and due to the reasonable considera- 
tion that in Ol. II. 93 metre demands a short syllable, viz. not rav but wav. As that 
is the only passage in Pindar where the quantity of the word is determined with 
tolerable certainty, there is reason for thinking that Pindar scanned the word short. 
The evidence is of course flimsy, and Pindar was quite capable of writing rav there 
and wav here. So clearly thought the early editors. But it is unwise to ascribe 
inconsistency to Pindar on such flimsy evidence, and I suggest that what Pindar 
wrote here was 

xpy S€ waver’ Epdovr’ duavpioa tov éxOpov. 


This use of the plural is more usual than the singular in such cases. Compare 
Sophocles fr. 567 (ed. Pearson) 6 rdvra tpécowv, Euripides, Heraclidae 841, rdvra 
Spwvres. 


Nem, X. 75. 
Schroder prints the reading of all MSS. 


Oeppa Sé reyywv Saxpva crovayais, 


But the é¢ here is objectionable on grounds of inelegance. It adds a sixth 8é to five 
in the preceding five lines. This in itself is not fatal, as no Greek writer much 
minded repeating the same particle in several consecutive sentences. But it is 
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wrong here. Pindar has been describing a series of rapid actions in short sentences. 
Here he assails his climax—the heart-broken speech of Polydeuces over the death of 
Castor. It is unlikely that he would introduce it with the same particle which he has 
employed in the preceding passage. The right reading was seen by Erasmus 
Schmid and is 

Peppa 8% téyywv Saxpva crovaxais. 


Pindar uses 6) as a temporal connecting particle (cf. Nem. VIII. 19, torapar &) rooci 
xovgors), and he uses it here to mark the important climax which follows. 


Ol. VI. 100. 
Schroder, followed by Puech, prints the reading of the best MSS. 
parep’ expjnXovo Acwovr’ ’Apxadias. 


The early editors followed the inferior MSS. at their disposal and read Aeirovr’. 
The supporters of Airdvr’ claim that it is supported by the scholiast’s xaraAcrévra, 
that an aorist in the one place means an aorist in the other. But this is to ignore 
Pindar’s idiomatic use of Acirew. For him it means not ‘to leave,’ but ‘to have 
left.’ In Pyth, IV. 185 Aecwépevov has a past sense of any one left behind at his 
mother’s side by the Argonauts. Otherwise there is no point in the words trav 
dkivivvovy aid@va mécoovr’. And in Ol. VI. 45 rdv pev xvifopéva Acie yapat does not 
mean that Evadne tried or wanted to leave her child, but that she actually left it. So 
here the scholiast’s xaradirévra is not an otiose comment on A:révr’, but an intelli- 
gent explanation of the actual text, 


parép’ evxunAXoro Acizwover ’Apxadias 


We may now consider three passages where Schréder prints what is probably the 
right text but misunderstands the scansion in his metrical analysis. The truth con- 
cerning these seems to be that Pindar is not employing choriambic anaclasis, but 
lengthening short syllables artificially in the Homeric manner. In these two cases 
there is no great case for emendation, as the text is sensible and well substantiated. 
They may, then, be considered in detail. 


Pyth, III. 6. 


TEKTOVA vwouvias 
a , > , 
dpepov yuapKéeos “Ao kAamuov. 


On this reading the MSS. with no significant exceptions agree. The singular 


. vwduvias yuiapkéos was certainly the reading of the scholiast, and it is therefore 


difficult to accept Hermann’s suggestion of vwdvvav yuepxéwv, where the plural in 
any case seems awkward and pointless, The correct conclusion seems rather to be 
that Pindar here lengthens the final syllable -os, just as Bacchylides (XVI. 90) 
lengthens the final syllable of ddpv in 

iero 8 wxvrropmov Sop: woe 

viv Bopeds eLdmiv rvéovoe’ ajra. 


Both poets are following Homeric precedent. It is enough to quote Ji. XVII. 463 
dre cevarro Sudxe and Od. I. 5 dpvipevos nv te Yvyjv, and the presence of the usage in 
Homer explains this particular oddity in Pindar. 
Pyth. 1V. 184. >» 
Tov 8¢ raprecOn yAvKuv HysOEor- 
ctv roGov évdaevHpa 


is the reading of most MSS. and editors. It is not indeed palaeographically 
unassailable. A variant zayrAn@7 is to be found in DE and others, while for 
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éviavey QO gives éevdeey and B édacev. The scholia, moreover, explain as éréxase xai 
éveéBadr«. If we wish to be bold and follow this clue, we may assume, that yAv«vy 
is a gloss on wap7evOy, and that what Pindar wrote was 


tov 8 raymerOA wb0ov pcBeou- 
ow Badovo”’ évdasey “Hpa, 


This at least accounts for the scholiast’s otherwise difficult interpretation. But such 
a change is perhaps too revolutionary to commend itself, and it is easier to assume 
that here, too, Pindar lengthens the final syllable of wo@ov in imitation of Homeric 
practice. We may compare his fr. 124, 7 


mavres ioG véeouev Wevdn mpds axray, 
and Homer’s 


oioere Gpv’ Erepov AevKov Erépnv S€ péAacvayv (I/. III. 103). 


Pyth. XII. 24. 
The best MSS. and most modern editors give 


> , , ~ 3 2 A 
evkAéa Aaocgowy pvactnp’ aywvwv, 


where the accent of edxAéa shows that it is to be taken as a dactyl. Erasmus Schmid 
altered the accentuation and gave eixAea, and this has recently received the support 
of Paul Maas, who regards it as évxAeéa and compares ’AyaovxAéee in Ox. Pap. 659, 
1. 50.1 But elsewhere Pindar seems invariably to write evxAéa, Its scansion is 
guaranteed by Ol. VI. 76, Pyth. IX. 56, Nem. V. 15, and VI. 29, and it seems unwise 
to assume the existence of an alternative form. Nor do the MSS. or scholia give 
any evidence of serious variants. So on the whole it is easiest to believe that here, 
too, we have a case of artificial lengthening, as in Homer’s 


ovra Kata Aarapnv (Il. VI. 64). 


The conclusion, then, is that this view of choriambic anaclasis is insufficiently 
supported. In most cases there is good reason for suspecting the passages on which 
it is based, and in other cases the phenomenon is equally well explained as artificial 
lengthening in the Homeric manner. If this is so, we must be chary of admitting 
emendations into our text which rely on this licence, such as Wilamowitz’s idpiv aya 
at Ol. I. 104 and wai reois at Pyth. IV. 65. In this matter we shall do better by 
following Hermann and Boeckh. We may even go back to school in Wittenberg 
and study the methods of Erasmus Schmid. 

C. M. Bowra. 


WapDHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 Of. cit. I, p. 9. 
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TERENCE QUOTATIONS IN SERVIUS. 


A PREVIOUS article in this journal’ gave some account of Terence quotations in 
Priscian. A similar account for Servius? is necessary. Umpfenbach’s summary’? is 
far from accurate ; and it has the serious defect that no distinction is made between 
Servius proper and the material peculiar to the enlarged‘ Commentary. With 
Thilo’s warning’ that the evidence is all against the assumption that the enlarged 
Commentary is a truer representation of what Servius himself wrote, we should, in 
any problem relating to Servius, confine ourselves strictly to what we know to be 
his work. ' 

Two considerations suggest a wary attitude of mind towards what purports to 
be quotation in Servius. One is the occasional hint that, instead of words in full, 
the Commentary had, in part at least, initial letters, Thus sevywa me obsecro of 
Andna 473 (Ecl. IV 10) was indicated by the letters s.mo., which were preserved 
unchanged by some MSS. of Servius, but dropped altogether by BPRL. The same 
quotation at Aen. XI 532 gives the three words in full, except that the MSS. ASF 
omit them, probably for the same reason as BPRL. 

Similarly in Andy. 857 (Geo. III 37) the words im uerbis fides are given in full by 
P, and in the letters i.u.f. by AH, whereas V has im facie, which looks like a scribe’s 
arbitrary construction of i « f. Suppose our only MS. authority were V, we should 
wrongly attribute the false version to Servius’ carelessness. In Aen. X 612 the 
same words (with atque) are omitted by F, and fides (alone) by ASM. Compare 
also Andr. 55 (Aen. I 181), 726 (Aen. XII 120), and Eun. 356-7 (Aen. VI 497). 

The other consideration is the fact that some of our MSS. of Servius here and 
there show variants which wake doubts even about the consensus of all Servius 
MSS. Thus Andr, 555 (Ecl. II 14) iva A, vedintegratto M; Andy. 27 (Aen. II 357) 
expectandae LHM; Andy. 610° (Aen. XII 352) ergo all MSS., but on Aen. IX 230 
ego ASM (also pro stultitia, for ob stultitiam, R); Haut, 828 (Geo. I 187) loqguitor PR, 
-tuy the remainder; Ad. 329 (Aen. I 208) his all MSS., whereas the corrector of L 
alone has hisce (taken from a contemporary copy of Terence ?); Ad. 231 (Aen. II 375) 
coCP,ego LHME. These examples, not all of them equally important, do suggest 
various dangers to which the text of Servius was exposed in the course of 
transmission. 

II. 

Keeping in mind these dangers, and also the undoubted carelessness of Servius 
or his authority, we can put aside, as having no claim to serious consideration as 
citations, a number of loose or curtailed versions of Terence’s words: Andr. 139 
(Aen. IV 335), 199 (Aen. I 140), 99-100 (Aen. VII 268), 74 (Aen. VIII 412), 708 
(Aen. IX 693), 458 (Aen. XI 361), 726 (Aen. XII 120); Hawt. 56 (Ei. III 53), 
88-9 (Geo. I 94), 228 (Aen. II 715), 301 (Aen. IIL 670) ; Eun. 729 (Geo. II 94) [V has 
added satis from a contemporary copy of Terence], 67-8 (Aen. II 196), 1082 


1 C.Q. XXII, No. 2. # Known as the ‘ Scholia P, Danielis’ because 
2 Commentary on Virgil, ed. Thilo, After each that scholar first published this material in his 
Terence reference I give the reference to the edition of Servius (1600). 
line of Virgil under which Servius makes the 5 Vol. I, Preface. 
Citation. § See below, p. 185. 
3 Preface to Terence, pp. liv-lvi. 
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(Aen. X 133) [dt bene ament]; Phorm. 732 (Geo. IV 444), 575 (Aen. VIII 577), 549 
(Aen. IX 482), 978 (Aen. XI 545) [the climax of loose quotation]; Hec. 320-1 
(Aen. I 92), 107 (Aen. I 502), 212 (Aen. X 532), 268-9 (Aen. XII 816); Ad. 681 
(Aen. IV 335), 330 (Aen. IV 373), 698 (Aen. VII 556 [if this refers to Terence at all], 
491 (Aen. VIII 127), 560-1 (Aen. XI 152), 849 (Aen. XI 788). 

We may also put aside all the quotations which raise no debateable questions of 
reading, either in Servius or in Terence MSS.: 

Andy. 169-70 (Geo. IV 212), 164-5 (Aen. I 135), 55 (Aen. I 181), 621 (Aen. I 519) 
[though Ter. G and L show late variants], 339 (Aen. I 720), 85-6 (Aen. II 1), 696-7 
(Aen. III 493; XI 97), 294 (Aen. IV 318), 868 (Aen. VI 544), 282 (Aen. VIII 84), 
61 (Aen. X 861) [though Ter. E omits ut by accident], 183 (Aen. XI. 704, 82-3 
(Aen. XII 296), 933 (Aen. XII 618); Haut. 776 (Ecl. X 19), 63-4 (Aen. II 247), 
625 (Aen. III 595), 190 (Aen. V 625), 240 (Aen. IV 133); Eun. 321 (Eel. III 1), 
48 (Ecl, III 106); Aen. II 155; X 848), 204 (Geo. I 287), 413 (Geo. I 57), 105 
(Aen. I 460), 204 (Aen. I 567; IV 96), 1053 (Ecl. VIII 43) [though Ter. CFve have 
a late explanatory mihi], 604 (Aen. IV 166), 46 (Aen. IV 534; IX 778), 348 
(Aen. VI 218), 629 (Aen. VII 30), 635 (Aen. IX 377); Phorm. 44 (Geo. I 302), 
635 (Aen, IV 295), 71-2 (Aen. V 669) [late explanatory addition in Ter. D*], 
140-1 (Aen. VIII 127); Hec. 610 (Aen. I 377) [late modification in Ter. D?LE]; 
Ad. 378 (Geo. I 369), 966 (Aen. I 399), 871 (Aen. III 278), 196 (Aen. IV 590), 
409 (Aen. V 343), 126 (Aen. XI 801). 

This list will serve to modify the impression given by the preceding list that 
Servius as we have him is wholly unreliable. 


III. 


We turn now to a number of items which must be analyzed carefully in order to 
determine, if possible, what Servius wrote, or to give reasons for doubting whether 
the words attributed to him are really his. 


(a) Andy. 857 tristi’ seueritas inest in uoltu atque in uerbis fides. 
ueritas C'P1$1, Don. ad Eun. 839. 


Servius (Geo. III 37 AMNEM SEVERUM :tristem. contra Terentius ‘ tristis 
seueritas,’ etc. seueritas V ; ueritas veliqut. 


The natural interpretation! of this comment is that in Terence’s line ¢vistis 
means seuerus. This interpretation is supported by Aen. X 612: ‘TRISTIA: [uel 
quae tristem faciunt uel quae] seuera.” Terentius ‘tristis ueritas,’ etc., item contra 
Vergilius ‘ furias amnemque seuerum [id est tristem?].’ All the MSS. of Servius 
have wevitas. Only /, the corrector of L, has seweritas. Thilo therefore prints ueriias 
here, and does not see the inconsistency of seuevitas in Geo. III 37.) 

That we are right* in holding that ¢vistis is the word Servius wants to explain is 
proved by Nonius (409), who quotes Andr. 857 (with werttas) definitely under the 
rubric TRISTE: seuerum. Now it follows that neither Servius nor Nonius intended 
Terence to say seweva seuerttas. Therefore not seuwentas but ueritas was in the Andna 
line as they knew it. I take uevitas to be the true Terentian reading (cf. Andr. 839, 
uevo woltu). The witness of C'P*(I") and #'(A) is most important. The origin of the 
false sewevttas in other minuscule MSS. of Terence I conjecture to be some such 
misunderstanding of Servius as influenced V (enlarged Commentary). 


1 On Servius’ use of contra (or econtra or item enlarged Commentary. 
contra) see Aen, I 194, 210, 224, 599; III 130, 3 I noticed too late for inclusion in this article 
138. Aen.I1715isanexact parallel. RELIGIO: Servius on Aen, VI 374, which is conclusive. 
metus. contra (‘contrariwise’) METUS: religio. Cf. Donatus on Andr. 851. 
2 The words in square brackets are only in the 
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TERENCE QUOTATIONS IN SERVIUS 


(6) Andy. 610 ego pretium ob stultitiam fero. 
ergo CPDG*Lv. 


Servius MSS. on Aen, XII 352 (illustrating pretium only) show, without exception, 
ergo,+ but at Aen. IX 230 (again illustrating pretium) ASM have ego, the rest ergo. 
In this instance there is no doubt whatever that ego is Terentian and that ergo is an 
unmetrical substitute, deliberate or accidental. How does it happen that Terence 
MSS. and Servius MSS. have evgo? I am of opinion that Servius wrote ego in both 
places, and that a late ‘ emendation’? in a Terence MS. found its way into Servian 
MSS. 


(c) Haut. 71-72 at 
enim dices quantum hic operi’ fiat poenitet. 
ad (a slip merely) enim dices qu. A (en. me di. Jov.): at dices enim me qu. y: at enim dices 
me qu. dE: at enim qu. Serv. in Ecl. II 34; Aen. 1 548. 


Servius (illustrating poenitet : parum widetur) quoted loosely, omitting dices. We 


need not attribute to him also the omission of the intruding explanatory me which 
was in the ‘ Calliopian’ text and taken from it by Jovialis. 


(d) Eun. 445 par pro pari referto quod eam mordeat. 
par pari Jov. 5 Don, ad 449. 


Servius on REMORDET in Aen. I 261 quotes the Terence line. His MSS. 
give it in the form par pari veferto quod cam remordeat. 

It is not likely that Servius himself was responsible for remordeat, The prefix re- 
is not his point. But scribes would almost inevitably import ve- into the quotation 
because it was in the rubric. As regards par pari, we may grant that Servius quoted 
in this form, without admitting that his use of a Terence text of the 5 type is thereby 
proved. 

(ce) Bom. 406 . wes mira vero militi qui placeat. 
qui placeat Don.: qui placeant A (quae man. 2) C1P1(?): quae placeant cett., Serv. in Aen. I 669. 


Servius, commenting on NOTA TIBI in Aen, I 669, quotes this line, apparently 
only for miva as a parallel to nota, the Plural for the Singular—according to him a 
‘Graeca figuva.’ He does not, therefore, attest either guae or placeant (P!1.). 


(f) Eun. 601 ego limis specto. 
sublimis A : 1. oculis Jov. 

On Aen, XII 120 Servius (LIMUM, obliquum) says: Teventius ‘ limts oculis’ dictt, 
id est obliguis. Doubtless he was quite well aware that oculis was the ‘ understood’ 
noun, and not part of the Terence line. It is very interesting, however, that Jovialis 
actually foists on the line in Codex Bembinus this understood word, which he got 
from some commentator. Sublimis of A is a bad emendation, or conceivably a 
suggestion in the margin of A’s archetype. It is not to be regarded as part of the 
text, of which A is the only representative. 


(g) Eun. 236 uideo sentum squalidum aegrum, pannis annisque obsitum. 


Servius (Aen. III 594) uidec quendam sertum. Certainly the comment implies 
that he was making a point of seytum. One can only imagine that Servius (or his 
authority) made a slip of memory. Quendam is not citation, but a natural addition in 
a phrase vaguely recollected. There are three other misquotations of the same 
sort: Phorm, 269 (Aen. VIII 653) pro for cum, and pro is also in the rubric; Phorm. 549 


1 Thilo prints ergo here, but ego at Aen. IX 230. context. If ergo were a mere miswriting it 
2 I call evygo an ‘emendation ' because the idea would be possible to argue that a slip in Servius 
‘ therefore’ is naturally suggested by the Terence was copied into Terence MSS. 
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Aen. 1X 482) quin for tum; Ad, 668-9 (Aen. IV 83) praesentem for praesentit. Similarly 
Phorm, 311-312 

(GE. ‘nempe ad Pamphilum ’) 

DE. ego deos Penatis.hinc salutatum domum 


deuortar. 
ego D'!GL!: at ego cett. (ACE FPuvD®L%). 


Servius on Aen. XII 257 (merely for the practice of salutatio) quotes most inaccurately : 
at ego hinc deos domum salutatum pergam. But whereas pergam and the omission 
of Penatis are of no importance, a¢ has the ring of genuineness. It should almost 
certainly be restored to Terence at the end of 1. 310, with the nota personae DE. put 
before it. 

IV. 


It remains to discuss the question, interesting chiefly from the point of view of 
the history of the Terence text, whether there is sufficient evidence to prove that the 
Terence known to Servius had been already tampered with by ‘Calliopius’, or that 
Servian versions betray the existence in his time of the edition of Terence which is 
implied by the small group (8) of minuscule MSS. (It is hardly possible to regard 
the large group (y) as marking any definite departure from the ‘ Calliopian’ text.) 
Common sense would suggest that Servius, whose date is about 400 a.D., knew the 
contemporary edition of Terence, which we still possess in one copy, viz. Codex 
Bembinus (A) of the fourth or fifth century. And yet the history of the Terence text 
has been written on the assumption that the Grammarians and Commentators had 
before them every variety of edition. I have already endeavoured to disable such 
evidence as is usually taken from Arusian, Nonius, Eugraphius, and Priscian. And 
my reason for concentrating on Servius proper now is that the case may not run the 
risk of being prejudiced by the introduction of statistics from the additions to the 
Servian Commentary, whose date and provenance are still uncertain. 

Let us take the supposed indications that Servius did not use the A text. 
I shall begin by criticizing Umpfenbach’s statement.? « He says that Servius is 
opposed to A in Phorm. 978 (Aen. XI 545) with the reading deportaniey, As a matter 
of fact Servius gives, in a very garbled version of the line, abict, which cannot 
be taken seriously. But whereas A has non hoc, Servius has nonne hunc to the nonne 
hoc of ©. I attach no importance to this monne in a quotation so vague. Elsewhere 
Servius recognizes the use of non for nonne, in Ad. 560 (Aen. XI 152), but his point in 
Phorm. 978 is Solus : desertus. 

Umpfenbach says that the Servian version is opposed to A in Eun. 196 
(Ecl. X 45). This is a pure invention.2 The Servian text is clear, and there is no 
reference to Terence atall. Again, in Ad. 378 (Geo. I 369; Aen. VIII 632), according 
to Umpfenbach, Servius has paulisper, with >, to tantisper of A. Paulisper occurs only 
in the comment on the Aeneid line, and is found only in the MSS. with the additional 
notes. Even there it is out of its proper place, and may have been added from 
memory at a late period. Servius had no interest in the word, since his point was 
CONLUDERE (or LUDERE): moueri. Finally, there is nothing in the omission 
by A of Phorm. 635 (Aen. IV 295). Any book copied by hand must be allowed the 
privilege of occasionally dropping a line. 

Thus the negative test is reduced to three quotations: Eun. 448 (Aen. IV 1), 
601 (Aen. XII 120), Ad. 134 (Aen. IV 381), in each of which not a respectable reading 
of the A text but a freak of Codex Bembinus is involved ; so that any conclusion as 
to Servius’ use of a different text from the A text is illusory. 


1 See Dziatzko-Hauler, Phormio, Anhang, 3 But Umpfenbach has been misled by an 
Pp. 243. editor of Servius. 


2 Preface, pp. Ixiv-lxv. 
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TERENCE QUOTATIONS IN SERVIUS 187 
The only other evidence which might be pressed into service is Ad. 560-1 
(Aen, XI 152), Eun. 445 (Aen. I 261), Phorm. 575 (Aen. VIII 577). But in the first 
instance the omission of modo by Servius, in a quotation only for aon, is natural. (Its 
omission by Ter. y is surely no argument for Servius’ knowledge of a text of the 
y type. And what becomes of the argument for his use of the 6 text when 6 here 
has mtht?) In the second, pay part is almost inevitable in a quotation for mordeat. 
In the third, the displacement of est to the position after morbus is natural’ in a 
quotation from memory, and equally likely to happen in an attempt to make spsas# 
explicit—which explains the same displacement in all the y MSS. except E. 

To indicate Servius’? use of the A text by positive evidence I might point to 
Eun, 268 (Aen. I 436), Phorm. 175-6 (Aen. XI 699), Ad. 329 (Aen. I 208), Haut. 72 
(Ecl. II 34; Aen. I 548), though I do not attach much weight to any of them. It 
would be possible to go on to prove that Servius did not employ the Calliopian text, 
using such instances as Andr. 330-1 (Aen. VI 664) [meveat and pons for commereat and 
adponi =), 74 (Aen. VIII 412) [primo for primum =), 708 (Aen. IX 693) [quo te ages for 
quo hinc te agis >—though Servius may be quoting from memory]. 

However, it would be tedious, as it is superfluous, to debate the matter further. 
The argument that Servius did not use the A text has been shown to be baseless. 
Any enquiry into his use of a y text or a 6 text or a ‘ Calliopian ’ text, as opposed to 
the A text, is therefore meaningless. 

I summarize here a number of points which have their own interest, though they 
do not concern my main argument: Haut. 301 (Aen. III 670) [inevitable late error 
(quae) in most of Ter. =], Phorm, 311-12 (Aen. XII 257) [Ter. D*GL* have gone 
astray, omitiing at], Haut. 88-9 (Geo. I 94) [Ter. L? has probably taken depone from 
Servius if the mistake is not independent], Phorm. 71 (Aen. V 669) [Ter. L?p have 
added the explanatory swis]. In Andr. 429 (Geo. IV 127) and Hec, Prol. II 12 
(Aen. X 106) Servius agrees with Terence MSS. against what appears to be an older 
reading known to Donatus. Andr. 403 (Geo. I 96) is interesting if the version 
condemned by Servius comes from Nonius (409). 

Terence citations in the enlarged Commentary call for a similar scrutiny. 

J. D. Crate. 





East Scores, St. ANDREWS. 


1 Cf, Phorm. 732 (Geo. IV 444). himself and any grammarian he may have used 


2 I make the term Servius include Servius as his source. 
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125 ovde yap eideins avdpds vdov ovdé yuvarkds 
mpiv weipnGeins worep vrofvyiov, 
ovo€e KEV EiKdoOaLs GoTEP ToT’ és wpiov EAOuv" 
, 4 A > ma 9 307 
ToAAakt yap yvopnv eEaratac’ idéar. 
és @piov A (Par. suppl. gr. 388), éowpzov the rest. 


Conjectures are Gviov, ywviov, éodmrpiov, és Eurvpov. Diehl prints A’s reading 
without comment, but dpov can only mean ripe, or what is ripe. I find in a 
grammarian in Schafer’s Greg. Cor. 1811, p. 698, from cod. Vat. 292 (this is not the 
present number, which I do not know), r@ © dvri tas av SipOdyyou xpyrai[y "Ias}. 7d 
yap Gavpa Oapo. Eyer, kal 7d} Katpa KGpa, Kai Td avpiov dpiov. Theognis, therefore, who 
writes Ionic, said és éprov, as Homer before him said jeAfov dvivtos és atprov 8 357, 
and ¢umrns obv eripeivar és atprov X 351. Here the meaning is much the same as zpiv 
meipnGeins, viz. ‘you could not guess it, as you could if you had come twice.’ I now 
find that this view was taken by Robinson Ellis, /.Ph. 1882, X. 28, and I give 
myself the pleasure of reproducing some of his words. ‘I venture to suggest that it 
is either a different spelling of, or a mistake for, és aipuov. The meaning is: you 
must test a friend before you admit him to your confidence, not after doing so. You 
must not guess at his character as though you were to come the day aftey and find you 
were mistaken in him.’ He quotes Seneca, ep. 3. 2, Aristotle Eth. Eud. VII. 2 
(where this passage is cited.) 


” 4 > > ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
261 ov pot wiveras oivos eret Tapa Taidt TEpEivy 
GAXos avip Karéxer TOAASY Eped Kaxiwv. 
Yuxpov por rapa THSe Hiroe rivovert ToKHEs, 
* a9 # e , ‘ A , 
oof apa vdpever Kat pe youra eper, 
évOa péonv repi maida Badov ayxav epirnoa 
, a i ae , es , 
Secpjv, 7 Se trépev POEyyer’ ard croparos, 


These verses have beaten Hartung, who thought them allegorical and suitable 
to Cleobulus or Cleobulina, and Bergk who ‘ uix possunt’ inquit ‘restitui, et reliqua 
expedire nequeo.’ Yet the language is Greek, not Chinese, and the situation clear. 
The noble exile, at Boulogne, I mean Thebes, reviews what he has lost, a xopdovov, in 
whose house he kept a cellar. This, owing to his misfortunes, has fallen to his very 
inferior successor, who has impounded it, for grammar allows only ofvov as object to 
xatéxet. The damsel, therefore, and her worthy parents drink what she fetches from 
the well, sighing for Theognis. He, however, was not without consolation, as we 
gather from his dialogue with Argyris 1211-16, where he unkindly reminds her that 
anyhow he is not a slave, ovd’ seas repvace. 


287 év yap ro. rode Bde kaxo~oyy avddver ovdev, 
4 > 4 
wodetoowrae: TOAAOL avoAPorepot. 


A, excellent MS. that it is, gives this literal transcript (according to Mr. Hudson- 
Williams’s collation) ; the other MSS. accent ds 5 73 coca: of badly, but not so badly 
as the moderns who altered «ds to és (Boissonade), and céoa: of to cowferOa, Evidently 
érés = parnv lurks, and we should read ds 8’ érds ds aiet roAXoi dvoAPédrepor, ‘ but as idly 
as invariably there are many people worse off.’ Discontent is waste of time. 
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T. W. ALLEN 1&9 


Two points require notice. ’Erds is known to us only with a negative, ov« €rds, 
ovd’ érés, and not before Aristophanes. “AAAws and pdrnv had killed it except in this 
connexion (as the similar sounding érés, éreds, érupos, éryrvpos were all but killed by 
dAn@ys). It would be absurd to impose this restriction more than a hundred years 
before. There is no limit to the use of érwevos. 

ws—d@s, tta—ut, is usual of time; dws «(5 as dveraAro Y 424, rarer of manner, 
though there is no difference of principle: 1 have collected from various sources 
A 512 Oéris & as Haro yotwwy ds exer’ éeudvvia, B 426 o 174, h. Apoll. 407, 493, and 
in prose Plato rep. 530D, Protag. 326D (eomep—ds). To these I may add Y 84 sqq., 
where the version in Aeschines c. Tim, 149 suggests the sequence: 


83 pay eva oor amdvevOe tiOnpevan core’ ’Ayiddev. 
84 ws duov erpddopev mep ev vperepowor Sdpoiws 

a] de ye. , “~ ae > > Ad 
QI ds b€ Kal doréa vow Gyn opds apdixadvrro., 


with or without the intervening lines. 


399 aideio Oar Se hirovs hevyev 7’ dAeoHVvOpas SpKovs 


> , eae , A . , 
evtpareXr’ abavarwv phviv aAdevdpevos. 


Another signal instance of A’s excellence; for évrpdwed’ the rest have evrpere 8." 
The rest might have been Hartung, Heimséth, Hartel or Herwerden. ‘Evrtpamed(a) 
is neut. pl. for adverb, and means ‘ cowering, shrinking,’ as évrporaA(opevn ® 492 of 
Artemis shrinking from Hera. The passages usually quoted from Pindar are com- 
plicated by variants (Pyth. I. 92 xépdecow eitparéAos, éevtp-; ib. IV. 105 ovr’ Eros 
évtpameAov Keivowiv eimwv, extp-) and doubtful meaning. 


439 vamos Os Tov epdv pev Eyer voov ev dvAakjow, 
tov 8 avtov kidiov [A, xidsov O, idsov cet.) ovdev exvorpéederac, 


tov & adr’ oixidiwv an anonymous in Bergk. Oixid:os=oixeios as in Oppian (see 
the lexx.). At the same time the graphical similarity of « to F has not escaped the 
commentators, and Theognis has his digamma here and 548. 
511 “HAGes &) KAcdpwre x.7.A. In these touching lines, sent from S. Germain or, 
as Frere said, Coblentz, v. 515 
nv Se tes EAOn 


aev pidros Ov katdxeo’ ws dpirdoryTos Exes 


is not clear. Read, I suppose, xatdxew@(w), with crasis like viet €u@xvpdw = 458 and 
éyoxopnv Ar. Eccl. 550, which I take from Kihner-Blass. Let your friend take 
a chair according to the place you give him in your heart. My welcome will vary 
according to the claim the friend of my friend has. “Eye: might be simpler. 


533 xalpw 8 eb rivwr kai in’ avAnripos axovwyv. Why not? Drinking good stuft 
and listening to the player. The fifth and seventh words are in tmesi, as at 664, 821, 
1011, 1271. ’Aeiédwv Pierson, but you do not sing with your mouth full. 


1258 @ wai xivdtvowr roAvTAdyKToww opoios 
opynv &AAore Tots GAAoTE Toias direiv, 


N othing can be done with xivédvvowr. The nineteenth-century critics were easily 
satisfied ; ixrivoio. ‘kites’ would do so far as sense goes, but upsets the metre and 
leaves x- in the air; «/yxAow: has neither metre nor sense ; xcAAovpoo: is far away.” 
The sense is, like far-wandering s, accommodate your mood now to these, now to 





1 Yet the lexica give évrpéwev, and one of the 2 Ellis thought of it (l.c.) in. 1882, before 
conjectures on v. 1258, xiyxo.o1,as Theognidean. Herwerden to whom Diehl gives it. 
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those; as is said with a metaphor from a different creature 213 Kupve didovs xara 
mdvras eriotpehe roixidov Gos, opyiv cvppioywv yvriva éxagros éxet, be a polypus colour 
of its rock. D’Arcy Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, has taught me a great deal, 
but does not give me a migrant in -vdvvos (I take this to be the solid end of 
xwSivouwr), unless indeed we accept Sixrus from Hesychius (0 ixrivos id Aaxwvov), 
make it heteroclite (like dpxvs, épxvvos, a tunny) and reverse the beginning. 

Once past xivddvour the words are good till we come to the verb, and if we dis- 
place two letters, ¢:Aotv for piAciv, it will stand. ¢iAovy=qiAnv woreiv is not quoted 
save in the passive and in late literature. See the passages collected by Dindorf in 
Stephanus, of which the oldest is Aelian V.H. fr. 7 Hercher. But the word cannot 
have begun there. A list of verbs in -ow is given by Kihner-Blass I., p. 260, and if 
Homer says éxéxwoe from xaxés and yvpveOn yupvova Ga from yvpvds, no reason can be 
given why Theognis should not have used ¢:Aovv from Pidos. 

T. W. ALLen. 
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A NOTE ON PINDAR, OLYMPIAN II. 56-60. 


THE following note does not profess to arrive at any definite conclusion as regards 
this locus agitatus ; it is merely intended to place on record the results of a fairly close 
analysis of the confused mass of scholia (102b-108d, in Drachmann) which deal with 
this passage. 

For ease of réference it is convenient to divide the text of the lines in question 
into two sections : 


(a) Oavévrwv péev évOad’ avtix’ drdArapvor ppéves Tovas ErTEwwav 
(b) ra & év rade Ads apxg aAurpa Kara yas duxdfer tis . . 


The scholia seem to fall under three main headings: 
(1) Avistarchus: he takes— 


(a) =‘ sins committed in Hades are punished in this world.’ 
(6) =‘ sins committed in this world are punished in Hades.’ 


This view is stated in Sch. 102b, 104c, 106a, b, c. 

The most complete statement is in Sch. 104c, where (5) is put first, and followed 
by (a), the natural order of the two. That (a) comes second is shown by dca & 
dvamadw év “Aidov évewrépwrav (= Oavovrwv pev évOdd’ adris drddapvor ppéves, in the 
text). Cf. Sch. 106a, where ot €v ro (Hv apaprdvovres clearly=ra év rade Adds 
dpx@ aA:tpa in Pindar. 

To explain why Pindar put (a) first, Aristarchus points out that 8 in 1. 58 = ydp, 
i.e. Pindar put (a) first for emphasis (punishment in this world for sins committed in 
Hades being the less well-known doctrine), and then proceeded to make his meaning 
clearer by adding the ordinary view in (b), introduced by ‘for’... 

I.e. Aristarchus would translate: ‘ But if any man hath that wealth and knoweth 
what is ordained, even that in this world the guilty from among the dead again 
pay penance—for ’tis sins in this realm of Zeus that one judgeth below the 
earth’... (The implied apodosis appears in Sch. 102d fin. and 105b.) The upshot 
of both statements then is (as stated in Sch. 104c) aore pndapobev avrois dropvyeiv rhv 
TporyjKovgav Tois ypaptnpevors Sovvar Sixnv. Nothing is said as to the place where the 
judgment is delivered under which the reincarnate dead suffer in this life. 

On this view airis, not avrix’, is clearly to be read in the text: cf, dvdradw in 
Sch. ro4c, and Sch. 1o6a: of 5€ caf’ “Aidov aéixoe . . . Grav dvaBiwowow ev péeper 
TaAvv dixas tréxovew év TH (Hv. 


(2) [Didymus]? = évios 5¢ drAovorepov axovovow (Sch. 102c). 


Here (a)=‘sins committed in this world are punished in Hades.’ 
(b) = ‘sins committed in Hades are punished in this world.’ 


This view is stated in Sch. 1o2c, d, 104a, the last of which notes shows clearly 
that it reverses Aristarchus’s view of the two sections: oi pév €v tw (hv apapravorTes, 
év "Ardov xoAd{ovras [ = (a)], ot de év “Ardov [auaprdavovres] ev two nyetépp Bi ev ty Tov Ards 
dpxy [xoAd{ovrac] [ = (d)]. 

1 This view may be conjecturally ascribed to followed in the paraphrase (Sch. 1o§a) ; (3) cf. 


Didymus (1) as being directly, and immediately, Sch. P. VII. 4 6 dé Aléuyos amdoverepor dxover. 
opposed to that of Aristarchus; (2) as being 
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I.e. the author of this view took ra © év rade Ads dpxg with dixadfer, and therefore 
must have construed aAitpa xara yas together. (In Sch. 102c év to iorépy xpovp 
may well render ev@ade in Pindar, which is taken as resuming 7d péAAov, ‘ knoweth 
the future, that in this future . . .’) Sch. 10o4a then goes on to link up these lines 
with 1. 68, and so round off the argument. 

We have a paraphrastic rendering of this view in Sch. 105a—a paraphrase 
which uses the characteristic trick* of bracketing together, by means of xa/, a word 
from the text and a synonym thereof—here airixa xai e0éws—pointing to atrixa in 
the text. In the other statements of this view, Sch. roac, d, 104a, there is nothing to 
necessitate either avrixa or airis ; as a matter of fact adres might perhaps stand, the 
translation being: ‘ But if any man . . . knoweth the future, even that therein souls 
which have been guilty here pay penance a second time after death, and that sins 
below the earth are judged here in this realm of Zeus . . .’ (or, ‘ for sins below the 
earth .. .’): i.e. ‘judgment below the earth, which everyone knows of, is actually a 
second judgment.’ 


(3) Chrysippus? (Sch, 104b), in contradistinction to (1) and (2), does not see here 
any reference to rad:yyeveoia, but takes (a) to mean evOdde pev ird*® trav Bavovrwv 
amadapvoe ppeves eTiupwpyOnoav, and then interprets (b), in the same sense as Aristarchus, 
as speaking of a judgment below the earth. 

As to the merits of this explanation it is superfluous to speak. It is to be 
noted, however, that while Chrysippus’ view suits avrix’, it is quite incompatible 
with airis; and as Chrysippus comes before Didymus in time, it would seem 
possible that avrix’ came into the text with this explanation. Palaeographically, 
of course, there is really no difference between the two readings, and airis was 
certainly the way in which Aristarchus read what he found before him. 

H. T. Deas. 


GONVILLE AND Catus COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


1 Cf. Lehrs, Die Pindarscholien, p. 16 sqq. ’ For this to us extraordinary supplement, 

2 This is not, of course, Chrysippus of Soli, apparently quite wamton and groundless, cf. 
but a grammarian, a pupil of Aristarchus,who Sch.O. II. 117c, where rapa riulois Gedy is ren- 
seems to come, in point of time, between Aris- dered by rapa rovros diarpiBover rois riwwyévacs 
tarchus and Didymus; cf. A. Korte, Rhein. Mus. timé OeGv, and Sch. P. IV. 113a, where ép is 
55 (1900), p. 131. similarly inserted. 
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NOTES ON AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. 


XIV. 2. 18 ‘reducti intra moenia bellatores, obseratis undique portarum aditibus, 
propugnaculis insistebant et pinnis, congesta undique saxa telaque habentes in 
promptu, ut si qui se proripuisse . . . terius, multitudine missilium sterneretur et 
lapidum.’ 


After provipuisse V has a lacuna of three letters. Obviously the verb must be in 
the subjunctive, but it is not agreed what the word was which ended in -terius, E has 
extevtus, but it is not clear why, if a man chose to burst out from inside the walls, 
those who remained should trouble to kill him with their missiles. The second hand 
of D, the editio Castelliana, and the editio Geleniana have ulterius; but a word 
seems needed which will suit the point of view of the attacked, not the attackers, and 
Valesius in 1636 read interius. This is adopted by Gardthausen and by C. U. Clark, 
but the objection to it is that the missiles must have been intended to kill attackers 
when they were still outside the walls ; those who succeeded in getting inside would 
be less likely to be killed by missiles than in hand-to-hand fighting. It would seem 
to be not impossible that what Ammianus wrote was citerius.} 


XIV, 11. 26 ‘eademque (sc. Nemesis) necessitatis insolubili retinaculo mortali- 
tatis uinciens fastus, tumentis in cassum, et incrementorum detrimentorumque 
momenta uersans ut nouit, nunc erectas mentium ceruices opprimit et eneruat, nunc 
bonos ab imo suscitans ad bene uiuendum extollit.’ 


Gardthausen is content with evectas mentium ceruices, but the expression seems 
hardly possible. Critics who are dissatisfied with it appear to be agreed that, since 
opprimit and eneruat are balanced by suscitans and extollit, mentium is the corruption of 
a word balancing bonos, as if evectas ceruices balanced ab imo; for tumentium, adopted by 
Clark, is proposed by Giinther, sontium by Bentley, amentium by Erfurdt, and nocentium 
by W. Heraeus. But evectas cervuices, for which see Thes. Ling. Lat. s.u. ceruix, 
950. 33 Sqq., is unlike ab imo in referring to character, and I would suggest that, since 
it is therefore bonos which balances evectas cerwices, the word which has been corrupted 
to mentium balanced ab imo, and was eminentium. Compare XIV. 6. 5 post superbas 
effervatarum gentium ceruices oppressas; and Horace, Odes I. 35. 1-4 O diua, gratum quae 
vegis Antium, Praesens uel imo tolleve de gradu Mortale corpus uel superbos Vertere funeribus 
tviumphos; and I. 34. 12-16 walet ima summis Mutare et insignem attenuat deus, Obscura 
promens ; hinc apicem vapax Fortuna cum stnidove acuto Sustulit, hic posuisse gaudet, 
noticing that Ammianus confuses Nemesis with Fortuna at the end of XIV. 11. 26. 


XV. 8. 2 ‘illi in adsentationem nimiam eruditi.’ 


J. J. Cornelissen in Munem. XIV., 1886, p. 240, comparing XXVIII. 1. 33 
evuditiovem iam in sceleribus, wishes to read in adsentatione nimia. ‘There is an example 
of erudire followed by in with the accusative at Ovid, Hevoides I. 112 im patnias artes 
evudiendus evat ; but, if in with the accusative is held to be objectionable here, it would 
be better to alter im to ad than the accusative to the ablative, for Ammianus is 
almost certainly borrowing from Cicero, Ep. ad Q. fr. 1. 1. 5. 16 ad mimiam adsenta- 


1 After I had written this I found that citerius this opportunity of thanking Mr. E. Harrison 
was proposed long ago by Gronovius. It is and Professor A. Souter for making some helpful 
strange that it is not recorded either in Gardt- observations when I was preparing these notes. 
hausen’s or in Clark’s apparatus criticus. I take 


N 
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tionem eruditi, He quotes part of 13. 39 of that letter in XXVIII. 1. 40, and borrows 


implacabiles ivacundiae from it again in XXIX. 2.18. In XXVI. 2. 9 he remembers 


De Amicitia XXII. 85, but takes imperio and priuatis cottidtanisque vationsbus from 6. 19 
of our letter. In XXIX. 2. 12 deforme was brought to the text by Valesius from 
13. 37; and there is a resemblance between -o praeclara informatio doctrinarum, munere 
caelesti indulta feltcibus, quae wel uitiosas naturas saepe excoluisti! in XXIX. 2. 18 and 
adhibita doctrina est quae uel uitiosissimam naturam attollere possit in 2. 7, where the 
manuscripts are divided between attollere and accolere. 


XV. 8. 15 ‘militares omnes horrendo fragore scuta genibus inlidentes (quod est 
prosperitatis indicium plenum: nam contra cum hastis clipei feriuntur, irae docu- 
mentum est et doloris), inmane quo quantoque gaudio praeter paucos Augusti 
probauere iudicium.’ 


Scuta genibus inlidentes seems a curious and difficult way of making a terrific 
noise, but, however that may be, P. H. Damsté says in Mnem. LV., 1927, p. 245, of 
the words in brackets ‘ne uerum quidem scioli alicuius esse additamentum clare et 
euidenter ostendit XX. 5. 8 “miles . . . hastis fertendo clipeos sonttu adsurgens ingentt, 
uno prope modum ove dictis fauebat et coeptis,” nec non XXI. 5.9.’ The cause of the 
interpolation is to be found in XIV. 2. 17 gutbus occurveve bene pertinax miles explicatis 
ovdinibus pavans, hastisque feriens scuta, qui habitus tvam pugnantium concitat et dolorem, 


proximos tam gestu tervebat. Compare also XVI. 12. 13 avdoremque pugnandt hastis 


inltdendo scuta monstrantes. 


XVI. 2. 4 ‘per conpendiosas uias, uerum suspectas, quia tenebris multis 
umbrantur.’ 


So Clark reads, following the editio Geleniana. V has guiante mumibris, P and 
the editio Castelliana have gut ante in umbris. Novak conjectures guia nemoribus, 
Mommsen guta saltus tenebris, Heraeus guia nemorum tenebris, comparing Virgil, 
Aeneid V1. 238 tuta lacu nigro nemorumque tenebris. Perhaps read guia ramorum tenebris 
comparing XVI. 12. 59 ne fraude latent: snter ramorum tenebras exciperetuy occultas. 


XVII. 13. 27-28 ‘ persultabat Illyricum furor hostilis . . . uariisque discursibus 
uastabat extima limitum, nunc cauatis roboribus, aliquotiens peragrans pedibus 
flumina, non congressibus nec armis fretus aut uiribus, sed latrociniis adsuetus 
occultis, astu et ludificandi uarietate . . . quae longius disparati, qua ferri poterant 
tulimus, leuiores iacturas efficacia ducum uitari posse sperantes. ubi uero per 
licentiam scandens in maius, ad funestas prouinciarum clades erepsit et crebras . 
uenimus in Pannonias . . . labentia firmaturi.’ 


There is clearly something wrong here, for leustores iacturae were exactly what 
the Romans did have to endure. Clark’s suggested ‘tulimus laetiores’ is a very 
unhappy attempt to get out of the difficulty. I would suggest that lewiores is to be 
replaced by a word of opposite meaning, and that we should read saeusoves. Compare 
Tacitus, Annals I1. 26. 3 grauta et saeua damna. 


XVIII. 3. 5 ‘hisque punitis, quaestiones longe serpebant, uexatique multi 
nocentes sunt et innocentes.’ 


This sentence has no clausula, and P. H. Damsté, in Munem. LV., 1927, p. 252, 
proposes to read imnocentissimt, giving a ‘cursus tardus.’ I should prefer to delete 
sunt, bringing mocentes and innocentes close to one another, as, for example, in 
XXIX. 1. 18 mocentes innocentesque maligna tmsectatione uolucriter perurgebat ; Cicero, Pro 
Milone 24. 64 quae neque maximo animo nocens neque innocens nist fortissimus uty neglegere 
potutsset; Tacitus, Htstories I. 21 st mocentem innocentemque idem exitus maneat, and 
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obtaining a ‘cursus uelox’ in mocéntes et innocénies, or else to change sunt to simul, 
obtaining a ‘ cursus uelox’ in simul et tnnocéntes. 


XVIII. 3. 7 ‘ Aristotelis sapiens dictum, qui Callisthenen sectatorem et propin- 
quum suum ad regem Alexandrum mittens, ei saepe mandabat, ut quam rarissime- 
et iucunde apud hominem loqueretur, uitae potestatem et necis in acie linguae 
portantem.’ 


It is unjustifiable to read aut quam rarissime aut iucunde, but the story is told 
better by Valerius Maximus VII. 2. ext. 11 Avtstoteles autem Callisthenen auditovem 
suum ad Alexandrum dimitiens monutt cum eo aut quam varissime aut quam tucundissime 
loquevetury, quo scilicet apud vegias auves uel silentio tutior wel sermone esset acceptior. 


XVIII. 10. 3 ‘cumque rex percontando cuiusnam coniux esset, Craugasii con- 
perisset, uim in se metuentem, prope uenire permisit intrepidam, et uisam oper- 
tamque ad usque labra ipsa atro uelamine, certiore iam spe mariti recipiendi, et 
pudoris inuiolati mansuri, benignius confirmauit.’ 


In place of utsam, conjisam is proposed by Novak, and inutsam, in the sense of 
‘unseen,’ by Damsté. Clark can be followed in keeping wisam only if opertam 
is read for opertamque, for surely the wife of Craugasius was veiled before she 
approached the king. 


XIX. 2. 15 ‘medebatur ergo suis quisque uulneribus pro possibilitate uel 
curantium copia, cum quidam grauiter saucii, cruore exhausto, spiritus reluctantes 
efflarent, alii confossi mucronibus, prostrati curam, animis in uentum solutis, proicie- 
bantur extincti, aliquorum foratis undique membris mederi periti uetabant, ne 
offensionibus cassis animae uexarentur adflictae, non nulli uellendis sagittis in 
ancipiti curatione grauiora morte supplicia perferebant.’ 


The editio Castelliana and the editio Geleniana omit cuvam, but it is hard to see 
why it should have been inserted in the text wrongly. Several emendations have 
been proposed—/rostrati in ova Hermann, prostvatique 1am Haupt, frustratt curam with 
intentam Petschenig, pro spati penuria Mommsen, fostlats cura Heraeus, prostratique 
humt Clark, for which he compares XVII. 8. 5 and XXII. 1. 2, protestats cuvam 
F, Walter in Ph. W., 1920, 715, with the meaning ‘trotz flehentlicher Bitten um 
Firsorge,’ justification for protestats being found in XXIV. 2, 19 et fidem Romanam 
pansis manibus protestantes, uitam cum uenia postulabant, and, most recently, prostvatique 
covam Damsté in Muem. LV., 1927, p. 254. I would suggest post innitam curam. 
Some died, almost at once, untended, some after unavailing treatment, some whose 
treatment was thought to be not worth while. For mritus in this context compare 
Tacitus, Histories 1V. 81 patrati remedii gloviam penes Caesavrem, inriti ludibrium penes 
misevos fore. 


XIX. 5. 2 ‘aliquotiens stolidius erumpentes dimicantesque fidentissime minuto 
numero reuertebant, tantum proficientes, quantum in publico (ut aiunt) incendio, 
aqua unius hominis manu adgesta.’ 


Clark takes stolidius from the editio Geleniana, where it is perhaps only a con- 
jecture. V has studius, and Bentley and Petschenig proposed studwse. The true 
reading may be studi <ost>us. 


XX. 5. 2 ‘cumque interquieuisset paululum’.. . 


In order to obtain a clausula Damsté proposes to read paulisper, comparing in 
4. 22, a few lines above, quicti steteve paulisper armati. He might compare also 
XIV. 2. 9 quieuere paulisper, but it would seem better to reverse interquiewmsset and 
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paululum. Interquiescere is not a common word, and it is very likely’ that Ammianus 
is influenced by Cicero, Brutus 23. 91 cum haec dixissem et paulum interquieutssem. 
Brutus 84. 289 ne illud quidem intellegunt, non modo ita memoriae proditum esse, sed tta 
necesse fuisse, cum Demosthenes dicturus esset, ut concursus audiendi causa ex tota Graecia 
ferent is almost certainly responsible for Ammianus XXX. 4. 5 quo (sc. Demosthenes) 
dictuvo concursus audiendi causa ex tota Graecia fievi solitos, monumentis A tticis continetur. 


XXII. 12, 8 ‘haecque dum ita procedunt more pacis multorum curiosior 
Iulianus, nouam consilii uiam ingressus est, uenas fatidicas Castalii recludere 
cogitans fontis.’ 


It is not clear why Clark obelizes more, Clausula and sense show that Gardt- 
hausen was wrong in placing a comma after pacis, and there ought to be one after 
procedunt, but more pacis seems unobjectionable. It occurs again in XXIII. 5. 3, 
where Ammianus, speaking of a surprise attack on Antioch, says, ita ciuttate incensa, 
et obtruncatis pluribus qui pacis move palabantur effusius, incensisque locis finitimis et uastatis, 
onusti pracda hostes ad sua vemearunt innoxu, and where J. J. Cornelissen’s alteration, in 
Munem. XIV., 1886, p. 274, of pacis move to perciti timore is uncalled for, and rightly 
rejected by Clark. For the phrasing compare Tacitus, Histories IV. 15 wagos et pacts 
modo effusos lixas negotiatoresque Romanos inuadunt. In the present passage Julian is 
‘said to be multorum curiosioy in peace than in war, because in war there is little time 
in which it is possible or safe to be anything but curiosus belli; compare Tacitus, 
Histories 1V. 28 caesae cohortes incuriosius agentes, Livy XXIX. 3. 8 omnibus pacts modo 
incuriose agentibus magna clades inlata. 


XXIV. 3. 6. Clark obelizes fergite as failing to give a clausula; perhaps read 
prstinarum, <tam> pergite. 


XXVI. 6. 8 ‘ ultra mortale tumens.’ 


Clark adopts Petschenig’s proposal to read morvtalem, but compare XXVIII. 4. 12 
ultva mortalitatem nobiles usvos extollunt. 


XXVII. 9. 9g ‘cuius auctoritate iustisque ueritatis suffragiis tumultu lenito, 
quem Christianorum iurgia concitarunt, pulsoque Vrsino, alta quies parta est, 
proposito ciuium Romanorum aptissima, et adolescebat gloria praeclari rectoris, 
plura et utilia disponentis.’ 


Parta est is Valesius’ correction of V’s pari am; perhaps the sentence should be 
alta ques <est> parta. 


XXIX. 1. 42 ‘Efesum ad genuinam patriam ductus, ibique capite truncatus, 
sensit docente periclo extremo, quaesitoris iniquitatem omnibus esse criminibus 
grauiorem. 


So reads V, but Gardthausen follows the editio Geleniana in bracketing capite. 
Clark keeps the text, but obelizes truncatus as not giving a clausula. Probably 
capite <de>truncatus should be read. In Victor Vit. Hist. Pers. Wandalicae I1. 5. 15, 
one family of manuscripts has, probably rightly, capite detruncamt, the other has 
capite truncauit. 


XXIX. 2. 15 ‘horret nunc reminisci, quo iustitio humilitati tot rerum apices 
uisebantur.’ 

For nunc Clark needlessly conjectures and reads mens. J. E, B. Mayor in 
C.R. XI., 1897, p. 259, quotes, besides this passage, three examples of horret used 





. tnterquiescere paululum et contuere. 





1 But compare Gell. II. 2. 9 patrum iura . . 
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impersonally from Cyprian 781. 18 (ed. Hartel), Cassianus, Just. XII. 28 pr., and 
Orosius VII. 4. ro. 


XXIX. 5. 37 ‘ Theodosius nullique ad eum . . . tium parcens.’ 


Gardthausen says that the lacuna in V needs twelve letters, Clark says that it 
needs ten. Perhaps tvansfugientium was the word. 


XXX. 5. 17 ‘dumque locus adgestis ruderibus neglectus purgatur, lapsam forem 
ferratam, quae exitum obserauit, multitudo remouere non potuit, uiribus magnis 
enisa et ideni frustra tereret diem, coactus per aliam egressus est portam.’ 


For V’s tdent the editio Geleniana has dum. Clark accepts Mommsen’s ne thidem 
in preference to C. F. W. Miiller’s ne tandem and Heraeus’ ideo ne. I would suggest 
ille ne, for tlle is a gain to the sentence. 


XXXI. 4. 7 ‘turmatim apud Doriscum exercitus recensetos.’ 


One would have expected to find the last of these words so written in Clark’s 
text, but, though V has vecensetus, Vossius’ vecensitos is read, which is odd, because 
in XVIII. 6. 23 quo usque nobis Doviscum Thractae oppidum et agminatim intra consaepta 
exevcitus vecensetos Gyraecia fabulosa narvabis? V’s vecensetos is allowed to stand. 
C. Brakman in Munem. XLIX., 1921, p. 109, compares with that passage Prudentius, 
Pevist. XI. 147; add Apoth. 1001. There is also some good authority for recensetts in 
Claudian, In Eutropium 11. 60, though both Birt and Koch read recensstis. 


G. B. A. FLETCHER. 
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PLOTINUS AND POSIDONIUS. 


ProBaBLy no philosopher of antiquity has occasioned more daring speculations 
and the expression of graver doubts than Posidonius, On the one hand it has been 
argued that he was purely a man of science and hardly a Stoic philosopher at all.' 
On the other hand he has been called the first and greatest Stoic mystic who under 
Oriental influence spurned the body as vile and earthly.?, Reinhardt has of late years 
resolutely maintained that the importance of Posidonius in the history of thought lies 
in his having originated a completely new Vitalism, and that his conception of the 
world is one in which ‘ Subjekt und Objekt, Geist und Wissen, Mensch und Gott, 
vovs und (#7 durch eine im Bewusstsein neu erwachte Kraft sich einen und durch- 
dringen: durch die “ Sympathie.” "8 Among other German scholars Geffcker holds 
that Plotinus borrowed much from Posidonius, and Jaeger roundly declares that if 
Posidonius had but found a place for the Platonic Ideas, there would have been 
nothing left for Plotinus to find.‘ Schmekel and Bréhier have both stated that 
modifying the Platonic Theory of Ideas Posidonius established an identification 
between the Ideas and the Spermatic Logoi of Stoicism.® 

My aim here is to produce evidence of the existence in the system of Plotinus of 
certain important conceptions which go back to some earlier source from which 
writers, who are commonly regarded as being influenced by Posidonius, borrow 
similar conceptions. This source, I suggest, can only be Posidonius himself. At 
present I see no cogent reason against the postulate, that he is the author who first 
set forth these views. And that elements exist in the Enneads which, taken along 


with the utterances of earlier writers, presuppose a common origin, can hardly be | 


doubted by anyone who has compared with Plotinus the later Stoics, Middle 
Platonism, Philo and the Early Fathers. 

Probably Posidonius placed the Ideas in God, and thereby anticipated later 
Platonists, including Plotinus; Seneca, who so often follows Posidonius, writes: 
‘ Haec exemplaria rerum omnium deus intra se habet numerosque uniuersorum, quae 
agenda sunt, et modos mente complexus est, plenus his figuris est, quas Plato ideas 
appellat."° This view has been attributed to Posidonius himself, and is at any rate 
earlier than Seneca.? Again, it cannot well be doubted that whether under the 
influence of Plato or of the East Posidonius laid no less emphasis than Plotinus upon 
the descent of the soul (a descent which, unlike that recorded by Plotinus,® is 
spatial) and the need for its purgation from the corruption of the body and reascent 
into the kingdom of light (again conceived as temporal, spatial and material). 
Doubtless Posidonius, though liable to censure as a materialist, was an author not 
uncongenial to Plotinus, and in spite of decisive differences held certain views which 
reappear in Neoplatonism. 

An idea which Posidonius and Plotinus hold in common is that to behold light 


1 Professor Dobson, C.Q. XII. 179 sqq. 4 Nem. v. Emesa 70. 


2 In the Platonist this view is natural. Cf. 5 Bréhier, Idées phil. de Philon 97; Schmekel, 
Phaedo 81c, etc.; Plot. Enn. VI. 7, 31. For op. cit. 430. 
Posid. Schmekel, Ph. d. mittl. St. 402, n. 8; Sen. 6 Sen. ep. 65, 7. 
ep. 92, and perhaps Phil. of. mund. 135; Soph. 7 Albinus, didasc. 9. Cf. Phil. of. mun. 20; 


Sal. 9, 15. The Posidonian view was clearly Atticus ap. Eus. Prep. Ev. XV. 815d ; Clem. Al. 
dualistic (Plut. lib. et aeg. 6). Strom, VI. 17, 156, 5-6. 
3 Kosm. u. Symp, 120. 8 VI. 4, 16. 
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the eye must be assimilated to the light. In basis Platonic! this is but a special 
application of the well-known Empedoclean doctrine: 


yain pév yap yaiav orurapev, vdare 8’ ddwp, 


The doctrine as applied to vision is most probably mediated to later writers from 
Plato by Posidonius.? For the mysticism of Plotinus the conception is of cardinal 
importance : the One, beyond Thought and Being, is cognized by ‘a presence which 
is higher than all scientific knowledge”* in the moment of ecstasy (which Plotinus 
discovers in Plato) when thought is superseded and light melts within light. That 
Posidonius, however, had carried his development to that point is nowhere indicated. 
In commenting on the Timaeus he explicitly states that ‘the whole Cosmos must be 
grasped by the Reason which is akin to it,’ and in all the authors who reaffirm the 
Posidonian view, if we exclude the Jew Philo, whose doctrine of Ecstasy, as Zeller 
pointed out, is unique in the pre-Plotinian period, there is the same absence as in 
Posidonius himself of an assimilation, involving the suprarational, supraspatial* unio 
mystica. God, says Seneca, ‘effugit oculos, cogitatione uisendus est’® and again 
‘ haec (rationis) initiamenta sunt, per quae .. . mundus ipse reseratur, cuius uera 
simulacra uerasque facies cernendas mentibus protulit.° The De Mundo, formerly 
attributed to Aristotle and now recognized as a product of the Posidonian school, 
states in the opening chapter that ‘ Soul, taking as guide Nous . . . contemplated by 
discursive veason objects which were the farthest separated locally, surely knowing 
with ease things cognate to itself, and grasping things divine with the divine eye of 
the Soul.’ ‘Who might find God,’ asks Manilius,’ 


Ni tantos animis oculos Natura dedisset, 
Cognatumque sibi mentem uertisset ad ipsam ? 


It is indeed true that, by stressing and deepening the Stoic conception of the Princi- 
pate of the human soul as an ardcracpa of the Cosmic Principate, Posidonius so far 
anticipated Plotinus and held that by a right tension of the will man is capable of 
attaining full union with God.* But the Posidonian God always remains a fiery 
breath and a corporeal intelligence. Plainly such a conception is not incompatible 
with the theory that Szmilia simtlibus cognoscuntur, and that God is known by the com- 
pletely rational human soul. But God and soul are on the Posidonian view, though 
nominally invisible,’ yet purely material entities.‘° We have not, as in Plotinus, 
a spiritual blending, but the union between corporeal intelligences. 

Posidonius had delighted in emphasizing the dual nature of man, half a god and 
half a beast.** From this view is probably derived the Philonic image of the soul 
which is unable to look up into the heaven because its neck is yoked beneath the 
burden of the body.” Now Plotinus says that Man lies midway between the gods and 
the beasts, inclining now in one direction and now in another.“ Of his own choice 
man is 

‘ Placed on this isthmus of a middle state,’ 


and has not the highest rank in the Sensible World. Man, we read elsewhere in the 


N. Qu., Praef. 14, and ep. 92, 27 ; Marc. Aur. 52, 21. 
® Schmekel, fr. 29. 


1 Rep. 508a; Tim. 4s5b. 
2 Cf. Schroeder, Diss. ré@ev ri xaxd, 121-2. 
3 VI. 9, 4. 4 IV. 3, 24. 10 In spite of Macrob. in Soman. Scip. 1. 14, on 
5 N. Qu. VII. 30. 6 Ep. go, 28. which cf, I. Heinemann, Pos. Metaphys. d. 
7 II. 122-3. Cf. also Max. Tyr. XVII. 10; Seins I. 111. 

XVI. 2-3. 11 Vide Schmekel, 248; Jaeger, op. cit. 130; 
8 Cf. Professor Dodds, C.Q., 1929, 141,note1. Schroeder, op. cit. 160, note :. 

Philo (det. pot. 90) has the phrase dréoracpa ob 12 Vide Schroeder, op. cit. 73, note 3, and Philo, 

dvacperév, where, according to ApeltandI.Heine- de gig. 31. 

mann, there is Posidonian influence. Vide Sen. 13 [II. 2, 8. 
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Enneads, is in touch by the lower phase of the soul with the Sensible World, and by 
the higher with the Intelligible, the lowest part of this human miniature Intelligible 
World being bound down to what is beneath it ;! but this does not prevent the rest 
of soul from remaining above.? For Plotinus the soul is ‘amphibious ’;* we may 
rise with our heads to that which is above and beyond us, and so preserve the 
noblest part of the soul,‘ and, though a part of us is kept down by the body like 
a man with his feet in water, we may be like the rest of his body which emerges.® 
All these statements may be compared with the question asked by Seneca in a letter 
which, on other grounds, has led commentators to suppose Posidonian influence : 
‘Ego nesciam unde descenderim? ... Vetas me caelo interesse, id est, iubes me 
uiuere capite demisso?’® Again, in the Wisdom of Solomon, which has in part been 
brought into connexion with Posidonius’ Protreptikos,” there is a reference to the all- 
powerful Logos, which not only treads upon the earth but also touches heaven.® 
The general conception, therefore, doubtless first acquired philosophical importance 
at the hands of Posidonius. But there is no evidence to make the hypothesis of an 
immediate Posidonian influence upon Plotinus here incontestable. 

Plotinus uses the illustration of a choral dance in various ways. The dancers, 
he remarks, not being identical, may sometimes remain silent while one of their 
number sings alone. Each member will sing his own part, and not only must all 
sing together, but each must sing well the part given to him to his own music.® 
The movement of the heavenly bodies is compared, after Plato’® and in agreement 
with Posidonius,"’ with the ordered simplicity demonstrated by a crowd of dancers. 
It is easy, says Plotinus, to follow the perfect correspondence between the musical 
accompaniment, which is external to the dance, and the dance itself, but the intricate 
movements of the dancer are more difficult to grasp. All the powers of his will are 
set on a goal higher than himself—namely, the whole dance. Every inflexion has 
a meaning, and every part of the body has a place which must be correctly filled for 
the perfection of the whole dance.!* Elsewhere we read that each part of the 
Universe participates in the dance of the whole, following a numerical pattern.'* The 
individual soul shapes the body to which it belongs, as a performer in a choral dance 
shapes the part which has been allotted to him.’* ‘We have at all times our centre 
There,’ says Plotinus finely, ‘ though we do not at all times look Thither. We are 
like a company of singing dancers, who may turn their gaze outward and away, 
notwithstanding they have the choirmaster for centre; but when they are turned 
towards him, then they sing true, and are truly centred upon him. Even so we 
encircle the Supreme always . . . but our eyes are not at all times fixed upon the 
Centre. Yet in the vision thereof is our attainment and our repose and the end of all 
discord, God in his dancers and God the true Centre of the dance.’* 

Now the figure of a choral dance of deities had been used by Plato.*® But for 
earlier parallels to the typical Plotinian conception of the Chorus as exhibiting unity 
in diversity it is necessary to turn to writers who are susceptible to the influence of 


1 III. 4, 3£. 2 VI. 2, 22. strengthens the probability of Posidonian in- 

8 IV. 8, 4E. fluence, ® III, 6, 2. 

4 II. 3, 15. 10 Tim. 4oc. It is originally Pythagorean 

5 VI. 9, 8. Cf. also Nemesius, Nat. Hom., (Diels, Dox. Gr. 337b, 5). Cf. also Epin. 982e 
p. 44, Matth. and Arn, Sé. v. fr. II. roro. 

6 Ep. 65, 20. 11 Simp. in Ar. Pahys., p. 292, 1. 27 éyxixdaov 


? Vide 1. Heinemann, op. cit. 1.136 sqq. The  odcav thy xopelay awdyrwr (sc. Trav Acrpwy), and 
blending of Stoic and Platonic doctrine in this Sex. Emp. IX. 27. 
pseud-epigraphic work is exactly what a writer 12 TV. 3, 33. 13 IV. 4, 35. 14 VI. 9, 7. 
under the influence of Posidonius would adopt. 15 VYI.9, 8. I borrow the translation of Pro- 
Cf. Ueberweg-Praechter, 570. fessor Dodds, Cf. also I. 8, 2E. 

8 Soph. Sal. 18, 16. Zeller rightly saw here 16 Phaedy. 247a, 250b, to which latter passage 
an Homeric foundation (A 443), which, I think, Plotinus refers in VI. 9, 98, and IV. 7. 15. 
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Posidonius. How striking an agreement there is I shall show by citations at length. 
Thus the author of De Mundo, having spoken of the one harmony of the heavenly 
bodies,* continues : ‘ Just as in a Chorus under the leadership of the Coryphaeus the 
whole company of men and sometimes women join in the choric song, in which their 
diverse voices high and low blend into one concordant harmony, even so is the rule 
of God over the Universe. . . . What the pilot is in the ship . . . the Coryphaeus 
in the choral dance . . . a general in the army”. . . that God is in the World.’ 
Philo remarks that, when the Soul approaches the true Mysteries of the Divine and 
the Intelligible, the senses must re-echo in virtue as well as all our frame, just as in 
a choral dance, consisting of many performers singing in tune, a single harmonious 
melody composed of diverse tones is produced.* Dio of Prusa has a passage which, 
though founded on the Phaedrus, may well be a reproduction not at first-hand, ‘It 
is as when a Greek or barbarian is taken for initiation into a building which is 
exceedingly large and beautiful. He sees many mystic sights, hears many mystic 
voices, darkness and light are alternately shown to him. Moreover, those who 
perform the initiation move in a dance around those who are initiated, after they have 
seated the latter, as they are wont to do, in what they term the “ enthronement.’””* .. . 
But surely this rite must be performed . . . not in a house, but in this Universe, 
this manifold and skilled work of creation, in which countless marvels are manifested 
at every moment, and further not only men like the initiates, but immortal gods who 
initiate mortal men . . . moving everlastingly .. . in anineffable dance. ... But 
chiefly there is the Coryphaeus, who stands prominent above all, directing the whole 
Heaven and Universe, like a skilled pilot® who governs a ship.’® Seneca may be 
effectively cited: ‘Non uides, quam multorum uocibus chorus constet? Unus 
tamen ex omnibus sonus redditur. Aliqua illic acuta est, aliqua grauis, aliqua 
media. Accedunt uiris feminae, interponuntur tibiae. Singulorum illic latent uoces, 
omnium apparent. De choro dico, quem ueteres philosophi’ nouerant.... Cum 
omnes uias ordo canentium impleuit et cauea aenatoribus cincta est et ex pulpito 
omne tibiarum genus organorumque consonuit, fit concentus ex dissonis.’"* ‘ Consider 
this Universe,’ says Maximus of Tyre, ‘as constituting the harmony of a musical 
instrument, which harmony, having begun from God its maker, proceeds through the 
air and earth and sea and all that is animate or vegetative. Thereupon it sinks into 
divers unlike natures, the discord amid which it reduces to concord—just as the 
harmony of the Coryphaeus, when it has fallen upon the many voices in a choral 
dance, reduces to order their clamour.’® Clement of Alexandria exhorts his readers 
to hasten to be united with God: ‘Let us who are many haste that we may be 
brought together into one love, according to the union of the essential unity ; and let 
us, by being made good, conformably follow after union, seeking after the good 
Monad. The union of many in one, issuing in the production of divine harmony out 
of a medley of sounds and division, becomes one symphony, following one Coryphaeus 
and teacher, the Logos.’!°® 
When it is remembered that all these authors belong to the period between 

Posidonius and Plotinus, that they are not in a relation of mutual dependence, and 
that they elsewhere express views which have been claimed as Posidonian, the 
necessity of postulating a common source will naturally lead us first of all to 
Posidonius. No other conclusion seems to me satisfactory. 

? 391, 6, 16. 5 Posidonian : Sext. Emp. IX. 27; Cic. N.D. 

2 Cf. Enn. III, 3, 2; Il. 4, 38. II. 87; Manil. I. 669; Dio Prus. 12, 34, etc. ; 

3 Migr. Abr.104. Philo uses the same phrase Phil, de Chery. 36; Sen. ep. 65, 7. The Nume- 
(Sp. Leg. IV. 134) as the Plotinian ‘Choir of nian Second God pilots the Cosmos by the 
Virtues’ (Enn. VI. 9, 11); but no Stoic passage, Ideas (cf. Enn, Ill. 4, 6; IV. 3, 17; Clem. 
I believe, justifies Bouillet’s saying that this Paed. I. vii. 54, 2). 8 12, 35. 


phrase ‘a été souvent employée par les Stoiciens.’ 7 Middle Stoics ? 8 Ep. 84, 9. 
4 After Plato, Euthy. 277d. 9 Max. Tyr. XIX. 3. 1° Protr. IX. 88, 2-3. 
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It is sometimes urged‘ that Plotinian comparisons between the mystic vision, to 
which Philosophy ushers in her votary, and the initiation ceremonies involved in the 
mysteries, are derived indirectly from Plato through Posidonius. But the earliest of 
the Stoics had associated the mysteries with Philosophy,? and a Stoic like Epictetus 
is apparently merely following in the footsteps of Cleanthes and Chrysippus when he 
speaks of ‘the mystic work vouchsafed to few.’* After Plato the metaphorical 
use of ‘mysteries’ to denote philosophical speculations seems to have become a 
commonplace: even an Epicurean, whom we might suppose to be hostile to such 
a figure of speech, can extol the ‘ orgies’ of the founder of his School.* 

But there is one special application of the comparison between the Mystery Cults 
and Philosophy which, appearing in Philo, Dio, Epictetus, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Plotinus, seems to me so similar that the hypothesis of a common source is 
highly probable. ‘ This indeed is what I was fain to declare,’ says Plotinus in 
VI. 9, 11: ‘ The behest in these mysteries “‘ not to disclose them to the uninitiated,” 
because the Deity hath forbidden that Rite which may not be disclosed to be 
revealed to anyone else to whom it hath not been vouchsafed in his own person to 
see the vision.’ Referring to philosophical truths, Epictetus declares it is unlawful 
to ‘ divulge the Holy Mysteries to the uninitiated ’;5 and Dio of Prusa says of the 
Greek poets, because they have sometimes expressed the same views as the 
philosophers, that they have often divulged, as uninitiated to the uninitiated, areAy 
rapaseiypata opyiwv.© Philo addresses the philosophic Mystae in the following terms: 
‘ Take this with pure ear as holy secrets into your souls and impart it to none of the 
uninitiated, but keep and hide it as a treasure in yourselves, a treasure which does 
not contain a store of perishable things, but the finest of all goods, knowledge of God 
and Virtue and, as the fruit of both, Knowledge’” ‘The man who is blind and 
dumb .. . like the uninitiated at the mysteries,’ says Clement, ‘ or like the unmusical 
at dances, not being yet pure and worthy of the pure truth, but still discordant . . ., 
must stand outside of the divine choir.’® A platonizing Stoic would tend by his 
philosophic temperament to a similar view of Philosophy as a Mystery not lightly to 
be divulged ; and at least, in a passage from the Ninetieth Letter of Seneca, which 
has been cited by Reitzenstein as proving that Posidonius was acquainted with the 
ideas of the Oriental Mysteries,® the philosophic votary for Posidonius sees revealed 
the secrets of the Universe by the eye of his mind, and probably must preserve what 
in the mysteries was the sacvamentum, the oath of silence.*® 

Plotinus holds that the animate Universe demonstrates a Harmony and a 
wondrous Symphony," true harmony being evolved from high and low tones.'* 
Now, though the view of harmony as a principle involving contrast and opposition 
is as old as Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans,'* the conception had been stressed by 
Posidonius. So, in the Fifth Chapter of De Mundo, we read that the Universe 
is composed of opposites, just as in a city there are rich and poor, good and bad ;** 
the same may be seen in Art, for a painting contains opposite hues which are 


1 E.g. Geffcken, Ausgang d. Griech.-Roem. _ rel. 134. 

Heidentums, 263, n. 54 (p. 54). 10 Vide Reitz. op. cit, 243. 

2 Arn, St. v. fr. 1. 538; II. 1008. 11 IV. 4, 35, 38. 

3 Disc, III. 21, 17, and cf. IV. 1, 106. 12 TIl. 2, 16; III. 3, 5; II. 3, 5. 

4 Plut. adv. Col. 17, 4, of Metrodorus. Cf. 13 Heracl. 51, Diels. Jaeger (Nem, v. Em. 
also Marc. Aur. III. 4 (cited by Inge, Phil. of 109) shows that H. borrowed the idea from the 
Plot. 11. 165), other quotations in I. Heinemann, Pythagoreans. 
op. cit. I. 186. 14 Cf. Enn. II. 9,7; Philo, De Prov. Il. 31, 82. 
5 Disc, III, 21, 13. 6 36, 35. ; More generally, Philo, Qu. Rer. 311; Sen. 
7 De Cher. 48. N. Qu. VII. 23, 6; ep. 107, 8; Soph. Sal, 19, 18; 
8 Strom. V. 4, 19, 2, and cf. I. 12. ps.-Phil. incorr. mund. 487, Bern. Orig. de Princ. 
9 Sen. ed. 90, 28. Reitz. Heilenist. Mysterien- II. i. 2; Novat. de Trin, II. 
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perfected into one harmonious whole ;' and in Music the blending together of high 
and low tones and long and short notes has produced one perfect harmony. ‘ This 
‘was what the obscure Heraclitus meant.’ 

Allied to this conception of Harmony is that of the Unity in Variety which the 
Universe exhibits. The Plotinian Logos is the producer of the variety of colours in 
the animate body.? In any animal may be seen 7% zoxiAn Oavparovpyia.? Life 
produces variety in all things ;* the Earth is full of varied animals, and no mechanical 
‘thrust’ or ‘strain of lever’ can account for the beautiful variety of colours which 
occurs in the creation of Nature.° Magic is accounted for by the variety of powers 
which contribute to the Unity of the Animate Universe. Now Posidonius first 
seems to have turned the idea, which is commonplace enough, to real philosophical 
account, Providence being for him wocxiAtpia? and the Cosmos a rouxiAdov Snusovpynpa.® 
The following words of Seneca doubtless represent the Posidonian view: ‘ Non ad 
unam natura formam opus suum praestat, sed ipsa uarietate se iactat.’"® The Sixth 
Chapter of De Mundo contains the same idea more fully worked out: ‘ The greatest 
proof of deity was to bring into creation with ease and at a single movement forms 
of every kind, like highly skilled craftsmen, accomplishing with one turn of the 
machine a variety of performances.’ 

Plotinus refers several times to a scale of unification which had been introduced 
into Stoicism. Bodies are divided (in Fragment II. 366 of v. Arnim’s collection, which 
is there given as Chrysippean) into: dveorora, e.g. an army ; cvvarropeva, e.g. house 
or ship; #vwpéva, e.g. animate organisms. Elsewhere'® we have respectively: (1) an 
army, a flock, a Chorus; (2) a chain, a turret, a ship; (3) plants and animals. The 
first class is farthest removed from unity. With this doctrine Plotinus agrees when 
he says that only by the One are reals what they are, neither army nor chorus nor 
herd existing unless they be unities.11 Now Seneca, developing the Stoic view that - 
the Good is not composed of derrnxéra,'? says : ‘Quaedam continua corpora esse, ut 
hominem; quaedam esse composita, ut nauem, domum, omnia denique, quorum 
diuersae partes iunctura in unum coactae sunt; quaedam ex distantibus, quorum 
adhuc membra separata sunt, tamquam exercitus, populus, senatus.... Nullum 
bonum putamus esse, quod ex distantibus constat. Uno enim spiritu unum bonum 
contineri ac regi debet, unum esse unius boni principale.’** Here there is a direct 
relation between the grades of unity and the grades of goodness, as in Plotinus. 
Reinhardt has argued, in my judgment convincingly, that the threefold division of 
bodies in Stoicism receives its peculiar Vitalistic interpretation from Posidonius ;** 
and there seems to me no doubt that directly or indirectly there is Posidonian 
influence on the Plotinian doctrine of grades of unification. At any rate it is certain 
that, like Ammonius, Numenius, and Plotinus,’® Posidonius viewed Soul (after 
Aristotle**) as a unifying principle: ‘The Epicureans are ignorant, for bodies do not 
hold together souls, but souls bodies.’'7 Nevertheless, he does not anticipate 
Plotinus by postulating some absolute principle of Unity beyond Soul. 

Plotinus holds that, though the soul is invisible and the body visible, we deduce 
the presence of the soul from the fact that the body moves and has sensation.!* So, 
in the sixth chapter of De Mundo, the invisible soul is declared to be seen by its 


1 Cf. Enn. III. 2, 11. 2 II. 4, 9. 1 VI. 9, 1. Vide also V. 5, 4; VI. 2, 11; 
3 III, 2, 13. 4 Ill, 2, 15. VI. 6, 13, 16; VI. 5, To. 
5 III. 8, 2. 6 IV. 4, 40. 12 Arn. III, 98. 13 Arn, III. 160. 


7 Strabo, 810. But cf. Chrysippus, fr. II. 1163. 14 Op. cit. 43. 

8 Sext. Emp. XI. 34. 15 Nemes. Nat. Hom., p. 70, Matth. 

9 N. Qu. VIL. 27. 16 De An. 411b. 

10 Arn. II. 1013. Vide ps.-Phil. incorr. mund. 17 Achill. Tat. Isag. in Avat. Phaen, 131. 
249, Bern.; Arn. II. 391; Sext. Emp. VII, 102, 18 TV, 3, 20. 
and citations in Reinhardt, K. u. Symp. 34-54. 
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works, a view which may plausibly be taken as that of Posidonius. In another place 
Plotinus remarks that only when forces which are unusual are encountered are 
we filled with wonder, and then we are doubtful how everything happens. But we 
should indeed marvel if, being unfamiliar with what we know in the World, we were 
introduced to it and had its powers explained to us.1 This same view is found in 
writings which have been referred to a Posidonian source : ‘ Ita compositi sumus ut 
nos cotidiana, etiam si admiratione digna sunt, transeant ; contra minimarum quoque 
rerum, si insolita prodierint, spectaculum dulce fiat. ... Sol spectatorem, nisi cum 
deficit, non habet. Nemo obseruat lunam nisi laborantem.’? These coincidences 
probably mean no more than the presence of a similar philosophic temperament. 
The Platonist expresses such views naturally. 

There is small trace in the Emneads of a developed Demonology. Sometimes 
Plotinus seems to admit corporeal demons,’ and yet he hesitates elsewhere to give 
bodies to demons.‘ He has recourse in this case to Intelligible Matter. These 
demons are not impassive like the divine heavenly bodies.6 They inhabit the 
sublunar region. Elsewhere these demons and those souls which inhabit the air as 
animate beings are said to use words and to be allured by human prayers.’ Even 
‘avenging demons’ are allowed, who supervise the requisite punishment for extra- 
ordinary wrongdoing. Though probably no more than a concession to popular 
belief, these demons show that Plotinus sometimes adopts the same attitude as 
Posidonius, who first developed Stoic demonology.® The latter gave as one reason 
for dreams ‘quod plenus aer sit immortalium animorum,”°® and held ‘inter lunae 
gyrum et nimborum ac uentorum cacumina aerias esse animas, sed eas animo, non 
oculis uideri et uocari heroas et lares et genios."'* It is easy to see a connexion with 
Posidonius, if not his influence, in the admittedly narrow sphere occupied by 
Demonology in the Plotinian system. 

Plotinus is fond of the epithet ‘silent’ or an equivalent expression as applied to 
the Hypostases. The presence of God,!* the creation by Nous,'* each occurs in 
silence. Nous is not wont to speak much,** and the Total Soul is like that which 
in silence governs a tree.*° The contents of the Universe are created ‘ by a silent 
march,”** and in her prosopopoeia Nature says: ‘I am silent and not wont to speak.””’ 
What the soul contains is a silent Logos,'® and men, gua unity within a unity, induce 
powers silently to themselves.1® The conception, of which there is perhaps a hint in 
Plato,?° occurs in writers who are later than Posidonius, and in contexts which have 
been declared to show his influence. Thus Manilius: 


Namque canam tacita naturae mente potentem, 

Infusumque Deum caelo, terrisque fretoque.** 
And— 

Hoc opus immensi constructum corpore mundi 

Vis animae diuina regit, sacroque meatu 

Conspirat Deus et tacita ratione gubernat.” 


Seneca says: ‘Mundus in praeceps agebatur silentio, tantum opus ducens.”° 


1 IV. 4, 37. def. ov. 12; Max. Tyr. 15,6; Diog. L. VII. 151. 
2 Sen, N.Q. VII. 1 (and Cic. N.D. II. 38, 96). 10 Cic. Div. I. 30, and cf. Macr. Sat, I. 23. 
Posid. had paid special attention to the study of 11 Schmekel, fr. 27b. 


lunar phenomena. : i2 VV. 8, 11. 13 V, 8, 7. 
3 II. 1, 6. 4 III. 5, 6. 5 Ibid. 144 VI, 2, 21. 15 TV, 3, 4. 
6 Kirchner compares the deities in VI. 5, 12; 16 TV. 4, 45. 


cf. Albin. Didasc. XV. 17 III. 8, 4,6; III. 2, 16. 18 Jbid, 


7 IV. 3, 18. Cf. Epin. 984e. 19 TV. 4, 40. 20 Tim. 37d. 
8 IV. 8,5. Cf. Hermet. I. 23. 21 IT, 60-61, connected by Breiter with Posid. 
' 8 Vide I. Heinemann, of. cit. I. 60-63; Plut. 22 I. 247 sqq. 23 Ep. go, 42. 
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Philo holds that the Leader of the Universe journeys round alone in the minds 
of those who have been completely purified—in silence and unseen. The Posi- 
donian character of the common source, which is a necessary assumption, cannot 
well be disputed. 

Psychologically Plotinus and Posidonius agree, the latter attacking the orthodox 
Stoic view that ‘Affections are judgments.” On the contrary, says Plotinus, 
perception and judgment mean the knowledge of affections.» So Nemesius, probably 
reproducing the Posidonian idea, says that ‘ Perception is not a transformation, but 
the recognition of a transformation. For the sense-organ is transformed, but 
sense-perception recognizes the tranformation.’* Possibly Plotinus is indebted to 
Posidonius when he makes the psychic pathos depend on the state of the body.® 

Certain eschatological features in Plotinus appear to owe something to Posi- 
donian doctrine. Souls may leave an aerial or: fiery body to become terrestrial® and 
when again discarnate may inhabit a heavenly body, perhaps the sun.’ Apparently 
the Posidonian view was ‘puras et impatibiles et beatas (sc. animas) ad sedem 
caelestem, unde illis origo sit, remeare,”® and ‘ in hunc aerem imum uenire et corpus 
regere et deinde in suam sedem remeare hoc est in solis globum ac lunae.”® The 
counsel of Plotinus to follow the demon in order to occupy a higher rank in the 
hierarchy of animate beings*® finds its Posidonian parallel." 

Plotinus and Posidonius both make the earth as well as the celestial bodies 
animate; this, according to Reinhardt, is the great achievement of the latter philo- 
sopher. The whole Cosmos is everywhere ‘awake and alive,”? says Plotinus. It 
contains all living things,’* and among these is the earth, animated by a vegetative 
soul.** To Reinhardt’s citations for Posidonius may be added this from Philo : ‘ All 
the Cosmos in its entirety is animated.”* Hence is derived the theory held by both 
philosophers of a sympathy between the parts of the Cosmos, a theory which 
supports the Plotinian belief in magic,’® and in the very limited influence of the stars 
upon the earth.?? 

For Plotinus, as for Stoicism in general,‘® the air is dark and must be overcome 
by the light.19 Air is, indeed, the medium, but not the instrument (as Stoicism in 
general affirmed) of vision; for light, being incorporeal, does not inhere in the air 
which it penetrates, and it is certain that, in the Plotinian theory of sunlight, air, no 
less than sun, moon and light itself, has importance.” Now the Posidonian view 
probably is that ‘ Aer frigidus per se et obscurus: /umen tli calorque aliunde sunt.’** 
This means a different emphasis in the traditional Stoic doctrine.?* Both thinkers 
alike distinguish from the sublunar air the bright ether.?* And that air is permeated 
by the light as a sponge is filled with water** seems to place Posidonius even closer 
to Plotinus. 

This brings my investigation to the cardinal doctrine of Plotinus that light is an 
activity which does not flow away, but which is immune from destruction, while its 
source remains in itself.25 When all affections have been abstracted from Soul, what 


1 De Somn. I. 148, connected by Apelt with Pos. 15 De gig. 7. Cf. migr. Abr..220, and Reinh. 
2 Cf, Arn. III. 456; Enn. I. 1,9; Schmekel, K.u. Symp. 108, n. 1. 

mittl, St. 263 n. 46 TV. 4,40. Cf. also the telepathy in IV. 3» 
3 IV.6,2. Cf. VI. 4, 6. 18, with Cic. de Div, 129, probably Posidonian. 
4 Nat.Hom.175. Vide Jaeger, op. cit. 15 sqq. ; 17 IV. 4, 32, 40; III. 1, 6, 8. 

I. Heinemann, of. cit. II. 457. i8 B.g, Arn. II. 429. 19 IV. 5, 2E. 
5 Enn. 1.1, 5; Schmekel, 262, n. 1. 20 IV. 3, 10, and cf. IV. 3, 22, where ‘ air is in 


6 IV. 3, 9. 7 III. 4, 6. the light, rather than light in the air.’ 
8 Cic. Tusc. I. 29. 9 Schm. fr. 43. 21 Sen. N.Q. II. 10. Cf. Plut. fac.in orb. 922, 35. 
40 IIT. 4, 3. 11 Gal. Hist. Phil. 469. 22 Arn. IT. 432. 


12 IV. 4, 36. Cf. Sen. N.Q. VI. 16; Cic. 23 Plin. N.H. Il, 23; Exnm. II. 1, 7. 
N.D. II. 15, 40. 24 Doubtless Posid. Cleom. II, 4, 102. 
13 TI. 2, 3. 14 IV. 4, 22. 25 IV. 8.4; III. 5,2; V.1, 6. 
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remaims is that which we call ‘a reflection of Nous, some of whose light it preserves, 
the light that proceeds from and is around Soul, like the sunlight that comes next to 
the (terrestrial) sphere of magnitude. Now no one would agree that the sunlight 
remained centred in the sun, springing from him but remaining around him. But 
the light is always advancing in relays until it reaches us upon the earth, and the 
light which is centred in the sun must be located in something: else [i.e. the air], in 
order that the intervening space that comes after the sun may not be represented as 
void of body. But the Soul, which is a kind of light springing from and centred 
around Nous, is attached to it and is neither located in something else, being centred 
in Nous, nor is it in space, even as Nous is not in space. Asa result the light of 
the sun is located in the air, whereas the Soul remains in her purity which allows her 
to be seen by herself and by any other soul.’ ‘If a tiny illuminated body were 
taken, as it were, for a centre, and then a greater transparent spherical body were 
placed about it, so that the light within shone in all that which embraced it (there 
being no other source of illumination for the interior body), we must surely affirm 
that the interior light is not subject itself to any affection, but abiding where it is has 
travelled into all the exterior body, and that the light which is beheld in the small 
body has encompassed the exterior. Since, therefore, the source of the light was not 
that small corporeal mass, which did not possess the light gua body but gua illumined 
body, i.e. by a faculty other than corporeal, supposing the extended body were sub- 
tracted while the faculty of light were preserved, would you maintain still that the 
light had local existence? ... You see the same sunlight everywhere, and not 
subject to division.’? Soul, which may be compared with the moon, receives the light 
of Nous adventitiously, whereas Nous possesses its own light in itself.° 
Now, though the conception of the sun as portraying the good is Platonic,‘ and 

the intuition of the good had been likened by Plato to a flash of light,® the Plotinian 
doctrine of Undiminished Giving is not met in its characteristic form, I believe, earlier 
than the Wisdom of Solomon. There it is stated that Wisdom, remaining in herself, 
reneweth all things, and being compared with the sunlight is found before it. In 
Philo appears the conception of a central fire which gives without suffering diminu- 
tion,” and the efflux of the rays is the last light of the sun’s beams.* More vivid are 
the parallels in Seneca and Marcus Aurelius. Of the Great Mind Seneca says: 
‘Maiore parte sui illic est, unde descendit. Quemadmodum radii solis contingunt 
quidem terram, sed ibi sunt, unde mittuntur, sic animus magnus ac sacer et in hoc 
demissus, ut propius diuina nossemus, conuersatur quidem nobiscum, sed haeret 
origini suae.® Marcus Aurelius writes that though the sun appears to be diffused, 
this is only an extension. On entering a chink into a dark room it extends straight 
on and is brought up against any solid it encounters. Then it comes to a stop, 
neither slipping off nor sinking down.'® Dio of Prusa expresses the same notion, 
while Numenius refers to the knowledge which, though bestowed upon individual 
human souls, abides with the Divine Giver.'! In the Hermetic Literature Nous is 
said not to be separated from God, since it remains a unity round Him like the light 
round the sun,’? and the Christian Fathers very quickly turn the conception to good 
theological account.** 
Didasc. X. ; Max. Tyr. VIII. ro. 

6 7, 10, 27, 29. 

7 Leg. all. 1. 5; de gig. 25. 

8 Sp. leg. 1. 40. Cf. gu. d. imm. 79; qu. ver. 222. 

® Ep. 41, 5, taken by Gronau Pos. u. iidisch- 


christl. Genesisex. 245) as Posidonian. Cf. Ep. 92, 
17-18. 10 VIII. 57; Dio Pr. 40, 35. 


ae ef 2 VI. 4, 7. 

3 V. 6, 4 (cf. Cleom. II. 4, 105). Vide further 
IV. 3,4; IV. 3, 273 V. 3,32; VI. 8, 18; IV. 3, 
10B; IV. 4, 29; IV. 8, 3; VI. 4, 10; VI. 9, 9; 
Ls % SB &. 2, 3. 

* Rep. V., Tim. 42e, and cf. Enn. V. 4, 2, 
Procl. Theol, Plat. 283. 

5 Ep. VII. 341c. Cf. Enn. VI. 9, 4; V. 3, 17; 
Plut. Js. e¢ Os. 77. Notice also Clem. Al. 
Strom. V. 11, 77, 1. With Strom, V. 11, 71; 
12, 81-2 compare Enn, VI. 2,9; V. 2,1; Albin. 


11 Eus, Ev. Prep. 538d. Cf. Max, Tyr. VIII. 7, t. 

12 XII. 1 sqq. Reitzenst, op. cit, 408. 

13 Tert. Ad. Prax. 13; Just. Mart. Dial. 66, 123; 
Clem. Al, Strom. VII. 5, 24; 3, 21. 
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That the main conception of Undiminished Giving is derived from a common 
source where the physical theory of sunlight as abiding in the sun and at the same 
time touching the earth had been developed seems incontestable. And it is certain 
that Posidonius held that the sunbeams, by contact with the upper limit of the air 
bestow their power on the whole of it, which is at once assimilated,! while it is 
probable that he held that ‘It is the sun whose beneficent activities proceed not 
merely in heaven and the air, but also over the earth into the lowest depth and 
abyss.’ If, therefore, we may venture to affirm that Posidonius is the source in 
question, his importance for Neoplatonism will be extraordinarily great. | 

It seems clear to me that Posidonius anticipated Plotinus by placing the Ideas in 
God, by stressing the necessity for assimilation between the human and the divine, 
and by emphasizing the middle rank occupied by the soul in the Universe. The 
general conception of unity in diversity is the same in both. The Posidonian 
demonology, eschatology and psychology anticipated Plotinus in certain directions. 
The thought of the creative process as being carried on in silence had been perhaps 
stressed in the earlier thinker, who had finally, I believe, a theory of sunlight which 
is the basis on which is built the Plotinian doctrine of Undiminished Giving. 

But in what sense are we to speak of Posidonian ‘influence’ on Plotinus? The 
mere fact of anticipation does not prove that a writer like Plotinus is lacking in 
original genius. Rather is it the meaning which Plotinus is able to discover in what 
he borrows, and the method in which he applies this, which constitute his claim to 
the title of the creator of a system, and in spite of Posidonian influences Posidonius 
does not therefore dominate the Enneads. 

R. E, Wirt. 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
UCKFIELD. 


1 Gal. de plac. Hipp. 616, 637; Plut. 922e; 
Sen. -v. Qu. II. 8. 

* Reinhardt, op. cit., p. 368; Diog. Laert. VIII. 
27. Here it may be mentioned that the illustra- 


tion used by Plotinus (V. 8, 4) of Lynceus, though 
perhaps connected with Plat. Ep. 344a, has also a 
Posidonian parallel (Cleom. Propr. Mot. Cael. II. 
i. 68), Cf. also Phil. Qu. in Gen. II. 72, p. 158. 








SUMMARIES OF: PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. L. 3. July-September. 1929. 


F. P. Johnson: XOAMAAH IOAKH: discusses the meaning of XPapahy, and 
decides that the usual interpretation ‘low’ is appropriate to a general view of the 
classical Ithaca as seen by one approaching from the East; offers an interpretation 
of Athene’s advice to Telemachus in Od. XV. 28 sqq.; and argues that recent 
archaeological discoveries, remarkable as they are, instead of supporting the identifi- 
cation of Homer’s Ithaca with Leukas, rather suggest that the plain of Nidri was an 
uninhabited waste at the traditional date of the Trojan War. T. Frank: Three 
Obscuve Passages in Cicero’s Letters: discusses the following : (a) Ad Att. aa, 3, 8.8: 
retains, against Sjégren the Herae aedilitatem se petere dictitasset of Bosius, and trans- 
lates ‘ he said repeatedly that he intended to become Hera’s warden (with allusion to 
Clodia as Booris, and a pun on the double meaning of aediles); (b) Ad Ait. VII. 7, 
§ 6: dispenses with all the usual emendations, and repunctuates (comma instead of 
full stop after wna datum est, and question mark after Tusculanum) ; (c) Ad Fam. 
VIII. 9, § 1: regards the passage as a parody of the defective pronunciation of Hirrus, 
and proposes Curionem prorsus Culionem, taking provsus to mean ‘or rather, to be 
exact,’ and supposing ac to be deliberately used for hac. WD. LL. Drew : The Structure 
of Vergil’s Georgics: argues that the Georgics is a ‘two-chapter work, Bks. I.-II. 
forming a single section, which originally corresponded exactly with Bks. ITI.-IV. ; 
each subsection also corresponds with the equivalent subsection (Bk. I. with Bk. I] I, 
and Bk. II. with Bk. IV.). Hence concludes that the so-called digressions are in 
reality parts of a careful scheme, and illustrates by an attempt to show that Iil. 478- 
566 (the plague) corresponds with I. 466-514, and has for its theme the evil con- 
sequences of the assassination of Julius Caesar, C. W. Keyes, Papyrus F vagments of 
Extant Greek Literature: gives a list of the papyri, seven in number, in the collection 
of Columbia University, which contain fragments of extant works, with a brief 
description of each. There are four passages from Homer (Ji. I. 258-278, II. 188- 
202, VI. 216-228—not found in any other papyrus—and XIV. 367-376), one from 
Plato (Phaedrus 2668 and 266D—not in any other papyrus), one from Isocrates (kare 
tov Lopurtav, inc.—not in any other papyrus—two otherwise unknown variants 
recorded), and one from Apollonius Rhodius (A7zg. IV. 675-696, and 724-744—not in 
any other papyrus). H.C. Nutting: Notes on the Agricola of Tacitus : deals with the 
following passages: XXXIII. § 2, where the traditional opera nostva is retained and 
understood as equivalent to ductu meo in meaning; IV. § 4, in connexion with this 
argues against the custom of assuming ‘ellipsis’ to explain conditional sentences in 
which there is an irregular combination of indicative and subjunctive: XLIII. § 2: 
argues against the insertion of ut before adfirmare ausim, and translates ‘I do not 
venture to affirm anything ’; XIX. § 4, suggests that ludeve pretio is a metaphor 
derived from a game of ball, the price being ‘thrown back’ from the extortionate 
official to the provincial as offer after offer was rejected; VI. § 5 suggests that 
me ... sensisset means not simply ‘ felt,’ but ‘ was made to feel,’ and cites Seneca, Dial. 
V. 13, § 3 asa parallel; VII. § 2, accepting [ntemelios for the corrupt im templo, cites 
Livy’s use of caput (XXXVIII. § 9) as a parallel for Tacitus’ pars; IX. § 6 proposes 
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to translate the anomalous present infinitive davi ‘was designed’; XLIII. § 4 finds 
the idea of ‘ discriminating approval’ in iudicto, and quotes Seneca, de Ben. 1. 15, 5 sqq. 
G. H. Macurdy, The Political Activities and the name of Cratesipolis: collects the 
scattered notices of her activities in the Peloponnesus in relation to her father-in-law 
Polyperchon, and foreign rulers such as Ptolemy and Perdiccas; argues that 
Cratesipolis was a real name and not a mere title because it is found in inscriptions 
from Larissa, Syros and Euboea. T.R. S. Broughton, The Inscription of Philevos : 
discusses (1) the meaning of the word castellum as used in the inscription ; (2) the 
relation of the castella to Carthage; and (3) the methods of collecting the vecttgaha 
mentioned. 


L 4. October-December, 19209. 


E. B. Lease, Notes on Hofmann’s Lateinische Syntax und Stilistik: reviews this, 
the fifth, revised and enlarged edition of this famous work. In general praises the 
book highly, but notes a few misprints and errors of citation: gives a number of 
additional references (arranged as a kind of running commentary) both to modern 
works and to ancient authorities. E. L. Highbarger, Literary Imitation in the 
Theognidea: maintains that our Theognidea is no anthology nor school collection of 
poems from various sources, but the genuine work of a single author; seeks to show 
that the various cases of parallelism, especially with the fragments of Solon, are to 
be explained as deliberate imitation, and that the differences are at least as important 
as the resemblances in any particular passage. E. H. Sturtevant, A Pre-Indo- 
European Change of u to m after u ov a; from a number of examples of verb and other 
forms from Hittite and Indo-Iranian languages concludes that this phonetic process 
began in the parent language, but was continued in greater detail at the later stage 
when Hittite had already branched off. C. U. Clark, Three Etymologies in carly 
Celtic : the words discussed are (1) exacum (=a kind of centaury), to be referred to 
the root *exago- ‘cathartic’; (2) Manau, a name for the Isle of Man, regarded as a 
Goidelic form representing the Old Irish Manu, and cognate with Latin Mannus ; 
(3) Eubonia or *Ebonia, another name for the same island, to be connected with the 
Gaulish root efo, horse, and so the Brythonic equivalent of the other name. A. W. 
Van Buren, Statius, Siluae III. v. 93: proposes to retain Menandri and change /itus to 
ludos, regarding the whole phrase /udos libertatemque Menandri as a hendiadys, and 
translating ‘the vivacious plays of Menander.’ C. U. Clark, An Early Use of the 
Mccentual Clausula: revives the theory that Petronius made extensive use of the 
accentual, as opposed to the quantitative clausula, in the same form in which it is to 
be found in Ammianus Marcellinus and other late writers. M. Hadas, Oriental 
Elements in Petronius: cites a number of seeming orientalisms from the Satyricon; 
typical examples are: phrases like nummorum nummos compared to such Hebraisms as 
vanity of vanities; seyuus tuus used as a polite salutation by a free person; the 
prohibition of washing (42. 2) on the ground of presence at a funeral; the use of 
strange words which may be translitterations from Eastern languages (e.g. Burdu- 
basta Aramaic, Cusuc Persian). C. W. Keyes, Two Papyrus Fragments of Homer: an 
addendum to the author’s previous article on the Columbia University papyri. The 
passages are Ii, V. 857-878 and Od. XVII. 331-355. F. P. Johnson, Addendum on 
Ithaca: a further note on the appearance of Ithaca, and the possibility of distinguish- 
ing it from Kephallenia, from the mouth of the Gulf of Patras. 


Classical Philology. XXV.1. January, 1930. 


Gilbert Norwood, The Babylonians of Aristophanes: dismisses as resting on no 
evidence the usual view that the play represented the oppression of the allies and 
suggests a reconstruction : the chorus of Babylonians may have been Asiatic atten- 
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dants of Dionysus, himself the protagonist, brought to trial by Cleon. B. L. Ullman, 
Petronius in the Medseval Florntlegia: collates the selections from P. in the four MSS. 
discussed in C.P. 23. 124 sqq. and 24. 109 sqq.: Vincent of Beauvais got his 
Petronius quotations (like his Tibullus) from one of these (m): the citations of 
Jacobus Magnus come from Vincent. W.:T. M. Forbes, The Silkworm of Aristotle : 
in H.A. 5. 19. 6 oxwAn€é is the first-stage larva, vexidados the moth: the account 
probably confuses two species (neither now used), Saturnia pyrt and Pachypasa otus. 
C. G. Osgood, Boccaccto’s Knowledge of the Life of Virgil: B.’s statements without 
reference to sources depend on the same authorities as he quotes elsewhere, and also 
on the Donatus lives (especially the Donatus Auctus, which existed in the thirteenth 
century, though all MSS. are of the fifteenth). H.R. Fairclough, Virgdl’s Knowledge 
of Greek: defends V.’s ‘ mistranslations’ (ut ... wt E. 8.41 iss . . , os of Theoc. 
and Hom.: medium mare E. 8. 58 is an improvement on T.’s évaAAa) and illustrates 
his adaptation of Gk. ideas (so Orcus for “Opxos) and knowledge of Gk. idiom and 
metre. E. E. Burriss, The Magic Elements in Roman Prayers: Formal prayer retained 
some characteristics of magical incantation (undertone, repetition, exact formula), 
but differed in the attitude of the worshipper. O. L. Wilner, Contrast and Repetition 
as Devices in the Technique of Character Portrayal in Roman Comedy: Contrast may be 
direct or indirect, between two persons or in the same person: repetition may be of 
motives, episodes, details in an episode or words. G. M. A. Grube, The Sense of 
Taste in Timaeus 65B-66c: P. does not derive all tastes from earth-particles, but dis- 
tinguishes four classes of tastes, in each of which one of the four elements, earth, fire, 
air, water, predominates, C. A. Forbes, Perspolot at Sicyon: F. Gr. Hist. 105 F2 
(? Ephorus) shows peripoloi on general patrol duty at S. in the seventh century. 
L. A. Mackay, Phaselus Ille Again: the phaselus is not Catullus’s: poem IV. is 
a quotation of a Greek dedicatory epigram seen attached to an old boat. J. Geer- 
lings, The Eleusiman Tax Decree: the earliest possible dating for J.G. 17. 76 is now 
shown to be Spring 418-7. Paul Shorey, Plato Sophist 255c and 1d Swoaov: 7d Suraoy 
of Eudemus ap. Simpl. Phys. 98. 1 refers to P.’s distinction between double meanings 
of words, not (as Apelt thinks) to duality of categories. 


Hermathena. 1930. 


M. Esposito, Latin Learning and Literature in Medteval Ireland, gives an account - 


of the ecclesiastical writers in Ireland up to the end of the sixth century. 
W. H. Porter, Avatus of Sicyon and King Antigonus Gonatas, discusses the relations 
between these persons from 251 to 239. He argues against Beloch’s view that at the 
time of Aratus’ capture of Sicyon Alexander of Corinth had already revolted from his 
uncle; while the dispossessed tyrant of Sicyon, Nicocles, was a partisan of Antigonus. 
While not accepting Tarn’s chronology of Aratus’ career, he agrees with him in 
admitting the value of the Delian archon-lists. J. G. Smyly, A Latin Grammar im 
English, gives a transcription of a fifteenth-century MS. in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, containing a short Latin Grammar in English. C. B. Armstrong, 
The Chronology of Zeno of Citium. Persaeus, a pupil of Zeno, has a statement which 
as usually interpreted is in contradiction to all the rest of our evidence. Diog. 
L. VII. 28 remarks: Ilepoaios 5¢ now év rais 7Otxais cxodrais Sv0 Kai EBdopuyKovra 
érav teAcvTnoar aitév’ €AOeiv Se ’AOnvale Svo xai eixoor erov. It is generally supposed 
(as by Zeller) that this means that P., in a work called 7@:xai oxoAai, stated that 
Z. lived to the age of 72, whereas other writers represent him as living to over 
go. A, thinks the meaning of the passage is: ‘ P. says that he continued 72 years 
in the ethical schools, and came to Athens at 22 years of age’ This would make 
Z. 94 when he died. Lucian made him 98, and A. suggests, as a possible method of 
reconciling the authorities, that Z. retired from teaching in 264, but did not die till 
260-59. G. Thompson, Notes on the Text of Aeschylus, discusses the reading of 
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Supp. 598 sqq., P.V. 42, tb. 49-50, Sept. 468-9. E. H. Alton, The Wanderings of a 
MS. of Ovid's Fasti, tells what can be ascertained of the history of Berolinensis 134, 
which is a very early and accurate copy of the Ursinianus, a leading authority 
for the Fasti, The value of the Berlin MS. (also known as Y) is due to the fact that 
Ursinianus has been corrected at least five times, so that it is often hard to discover 
the original reading. Y was transcribed after the third correction. W.H. Porter 
has a translation in English verse of the Pervigilium Veneris (with some notes 
appended), made from the edition of J. A. Fort (Oxford University Press, 1922). 
Kottabistae contains some Latin and Greek versions of passages of English poetry. 


Mnemosyne. LVII. Parts 3 and 4 (double number). 1929. 


W.E. J. Kuiper, De Simmia Menandri Disceptantium Persona. The name Simmias 
occurs only once in our mutilated papyrus: & ‘Hp[d«Acs] . . . Simpias driwper. 
Wilamowitz thinks that Simmias, like Chaerestratus, appeared in the play as a friend 
of Charisius, the hero. K, accepting this, conjectures from parallel instances in 
other plays that Simmias was a serious and responsible person who disapproved 
of the laxity and frivolity of Chaerestratus. On this basis K. finds for Simmias 
a place in the drama by filling up lacunae in mutilated passages. W. Vollgraff, 
Novae Inscriptiones Avgivae. Publishes a few new fragments of various dates. 
C. Brakman, Ad Statium. A miscellany, containing remarks on the characteristics 
of Statius’ poems, parallels from other poets, notes on the poet’s vocabulary, and 
a number of critical notes on the text. C. Brakman has critical notes, Ad Plinii 
Nat, Hist. Lib. U11.-XI. W. J. W. Koster, Versus Saturnius, has written a treatise’on 
this subject. He discusses at length the views of previous critics, especially Leo, 
with whom he disagrees, arguing that Saturnians are not metrical, but accentual. 
He sums up his argument thus: ‘In the sacred dance {tvipudium) words were accom- 
modated to the rhythm, so that syllables with a greater volume of sound (i.e. long or 
accented syllables) synchronized with the stroke of the foot as it smote the ground. 
This was done not on definite principles, but instinctively. Two “cola” when joined 
together made a long verse, which retained all the marks of the short verses from 
which it had arisen. Some person acquainted with Greek literature, probably 
Livius, sought to polish the rude Latin verse by following Greek rules: he attempted 
to secure that as many as possible of the “arses’’ employed by him should be long, 
or else treated them as long where Homer had done the same, while admitting the 
licences which vulgar speech offered him.’ K. adds a text with critical notes of all 
Saturnian verses extant. J. H. Thiel, De Corneliae Epistula. We have in Nepos 
fragments of a letter or letters purporting to have been written from Cornelia to her 
son Gaius Gracchus, in which, out of regard for his duty both to his mother and the 
State, she sternly forbids him to be a candidate for the tribumate. Are these 
fragments genuine? There is abundant testimony that Gaius claimed to have his 
mother’s support and assistance in his political career. T. discusses the problem 
from a ‘ psychological’ standpoint, and argues that Cornelia, wishing to dissuade 
Gaius from entering politics for fear that he might meet the same end as his 
brother, would naturally base her appeal on grounds not personal to himself: 
naturally also, when her appeal failed, she would throw herself with ardour into her 
son’s cause. B. van Groningen, Minora, has critical notes on Semonides fr. 7B, 
[Arist.] Oecon. II. (p. 1345b 28), Lucian’s Podagra (prol.). J. C. Naber continues his 
Observatiunculae ad Papyros Iuridicae. J]. G. P. Borleffs, De Lactantio in Epitome 
Minucit Imitatore, desires to show that Lactantius followed Minucius with such 
admiration and read his Octavius with such persistency that in his epitome, in 
addition to summarizing the references to Minucius already made in the body of the 
work, he in many passages quotes him afresh. J. G. P. Borleffs contributes critical 
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notes on the De Mortibus Persecutorum ; W. Voligraff on Eunapius, Vitae Sophtstarum. 
W. J. Kuiper defends the text of Stobaeus, Florilegium Tit. 98. 66 against the 
criticism of Luria in Rhem. Mus. 78. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. VI.1-4. 1930. 


(1) E. Hoffmann, Der pddagogische Gedanke bei den Sophisten und Sokvrates. 
Analyzes the contrast between the conservative sophistic ideal of general culture on 
an accepted pattern and the revolutionary Socratic doctrine, that reason must create 
the pattern. K. Heussi, Die Vorgeschichte dev christlichen Taufe. An appreciative but 
severely critical analysis of Reitzenstein’s derivation of Christian baptism, through 
the baptism of John, from the ritual of a supposed Mandean community in the 
neighbourhood of Jordan. (2) E. Bickel, Die verschiedenen Seelenvorstellungen im 
Homerischen Volksepos. An attempt to explain the Homeric treatment of the after-life 
as an ennobling of popular beliefs of the metamorphosis of the dead into animals. 
(4) W. Wite, Sappho. An enthusiastic appreciation, emphasizing the points of 
resemblance between Sappho’s circle and those of Pythagoras and Plato, and also 
points of difference. F. Gundolf, Zur Geschichte von Caesars Ruhm. An interesting 
sketch of the sources and development of literary appreciations of Caesar from 
Dante to Adolf Wagner. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). IX. 2. 1930. 


M. T. Herrick, Aristetle’s Pity and Fear. An analysis of the Oedipus Rex and the 
Iphigenia in Tauris in the light of A.’s definition of Tragedy. A. Zieglschmid, Con- 
cerning the disappearance of the Simple Past sm the various I.-E. languages. The replace- 
ment of the simple past tense by the present perfect is not due to the coinciding of 
certain tense-forms. The present perfect, which originally denoted a past action 
continued into the present, is developed in popular speech, which is prone to describe 
past events as if they were present. 


Revue de Philologie. LVI. 1. 


A. Cuny, Les themes subsidaives en U, gives a list of the forms of over 100 Latin 
nouns which show 4th as well as other declension endings. The possibility of 
a -u- extension is inherited from I.-Eur., which will explain certain features in other 
languages, e.g. OHG wortum)(goth. wativdam, and the confusion of -o- and -u- declen- 
sions in Slavonic. L. Robert, Etudes d’épigraphte grecque, deals chiefly with agonistic 
inscriptions of imperial date. 


LVI. 2. 


J. Hatzfeld, Notes suv la composition des Helléniques, criticizes attempts to find 
internal evidence for date of composition. Rejects all theories of breaks in composi- 
tion except at II. 3.9. J. Bayet, Les Premieres ‘ Géorgiques’ de Virgile, regards G. I. 
without its present proem as a complete work composed between 39 and 37; the 
date is marked by the historical allusions. G. Dalmeyda, D’un manuscrit de Longus 
qu'on croyait perdu, confirms by a comparison of readings that Courier’s MS. B is not 
lost but identical with Vat. Gr. 1348. A. 1. Trannoy, Hypothéses critiques sur les 
pensées de Marc-Auréle, Eleven noteworthy emendations. 

% 

LVI. 3. 


J. Hatzfeld, Notes sur la composition des Hellémiques (continued). No conclusions 
can be drawn from omissions in the narrative, which are as frequent and as 
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fortuitous in III.-VII. as in I.-II. But stylometry shows a sudden change after 
II. 3. 9 and nowhere else. X. developed his individual style in the intermediate 
Anabasis. The later books of the Hellenica show a return to a stricter Attic, 
perhaps due to renewed contact with Athens after the repeal of the sentence of 
exile. J. Bayet, Les Premieres ‘Géorgiques’ de Virgile (continued), studies the com- 
position of Georgics I. It is in itself a complete poem on the lines of the Works and 
Days ; in technique it is transitional. P. Collart, Une nouvelle Tabella defixionis 
d’ Egypte, gives text, short commentary and photograph. Ch. Picard, La prédiction de 
Démeéter aux Eleusiniens, criticizes current explanations of Hom. H 'ymn Dem. 265-7 and 
proposes “A@nvaiow: for év dAAjAow:. A. da Silva, Sur Catulle LX VIII.’ 117 (157), 
suggests antest for aufert. 


Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. LXXVIII. 3. 19209. 


S. Luria, Entstellungen des Klasstkertextes bei Stobaios. Christians and moralists 
have altered excerpts in Stobaeus. Discusses fragments of Democritus and 
Antiphon. A. H. Krappe, Die Sage von der Tarpeja. Two classes of similar myths, 
where (a) greed, (b) love, is motive for the betrayal; (d) unintelligible in early 
Rome, but resuscitated in Prop. 4/4, and became popular version. A. Klotz, 
Bettrvage zur Textgeschichte und Textknitik der Scriptores Historiae Augustae. Bases 
himself on Hohl’s edition. Corrections in P represent an independent tradition : 
2 and P derived from an uncial MS. with 13-16 letters per line. Further con- 
sideration of detail based on clausulae, palaeography, morphology, and syntax. 
F, Gisinger, Zur Geographie bet Hestod. River-names in Theog. 337-45 systematically 
grouped to represent geographical conceptions: Pap. Oxyrh. 1358 similar in more 
mythological geography. F. Marx, Phalanganit. These illustrated from a Pompeian 
relief, with collection of authorities for ancient small traffic in wine. 


LXXVIII. 4. 1929. 


R, Philippson, Panaetiana. Panaitios lived till 100 B.c. Influenced by Demo- 
critos’ works. ‘epi aipéoewv an important source book: used by Sotion (dated to 
early first century a.D. with Crénert), Demetrios Magnes, Thrasylos, and Antis- 
thenes: contained some literary judgments. Panaitios’ psychology nearer to old 
Stoic beliefs than often supposed. H. Herter, Grattianum. Grattius not directly 
influenced by Posidonios, but by an unknown Hellenistic poet. Meaning of certain 
lines elucidated. Ph. Finger, Die zwet mantischen Systeme in Ciceros Schrift tiber die 
Wetssagung (de div. 1.). A criticism of Reinhardt’s views of the Posidonian element 
in de div. 1. The companion source is not Cratippus, but Antiochus. F. Marx, 
Romische Volksheder. Marx collects the literary evidences for Roman folk-poetry and 
analyzes its forms. H. Koch examines examples of the ablative in Cyprian of 
Carthage, Tertullian, Novatian, Arnobius, and Gregory of Elvira, and explains the 
use as ‘ appositive.’ 


LXXIX. I. 1930. 


Th, Birt, Zur Tachygraphte der Griechen. Greek speed shorthand proved extant 
before Ciceronian age. D. Mulder, Géttevanrufungen in Ihas und Odysee. A con- 
tinuation. Analyzes adaptations of common forms of invocations, and concludes 
that Homer borrowed details from his sources, regardless of their general context. 
Leo Weber, Ppuvixouv “AAxynoris. A partial reconstruction of the action. A. Koce- 
valov, Eimge Bettrage zur grniechischen Syntax. Adjective used adverbially with nouns 
in other cases than nominative or accusative, etc. R. Zimmermann, Dz Quellen 
Plutarchs in der Biographie des Marcellus. Chief source is Livy: there is no reason to 
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exclude Valerius Maximus ; but Juba wrote no history of Rome (attested fragments 
. not sound), Plutarch read these, then worked from memory. E. Reitzenstein, Zur 
Evkiarung dev Catalepton-Gedtchie. Poem I. adapted from Amth. Pal. 12/24-27. 
Poem II., 1. 2, rhetor rapa zpoodoxiay for praetor (Cimber praetor 44 B.c.). ‘ Corinthia 
verba . . . miscuit’=‘ brewed poisonous words,’ cf. Pliny, m. hist. 24/17/100, etc. 
Poem V., for rhoso read bombo, etc. R. Zimmermann, Zum Geschichtswerk des Flovus. 
Discussion of the order of the narrative. MiszeELLen.—Carl Fries : Some Semitic 
etymologies. Reference to Krappe’s article in No. 78, p. 249 sqq.: Ernest Siecke’s 
treatment of the Tarpeian myth should be consulted. Heinrich Lewy: Annotates 


five glosses of Hesychius. res 

All 

LXXIX. 2. 1930. g 

J. Th. Kakridis, Die Niobesage bea Homer. Iliad 24, ll. 599-613, 618-20, not an oe 

alternative Niobe myth, but a dramatic free adaptation to fit the circumstances. Ant 

Ll. 614-17 a later insertion. E. Loew, Hevaklit von Ephesos. Examines text of the Apc 

prologue. He makes Heraclitus an opponent of intellectual reconstruction (Adyos) a 

and an exponent of empirical observation. The other fragments can be fitted into _— 

this scheme. Eurip. fr. gto is a literary portrait of H. O. Immisch, Babriana. mins 

Shows weakness of the textual tradition of Babrius by comparison with a papyrus, Bow 

etc. W. Schwahn, Gehalts- und Lohnzahlung i Athen. Calculates amounts and m 
method of payments to officials and public servants from inscriptions. Jdem: Die 

Starke der Bule bet den Achéern. Calculates from various sources that the Boule of - 

the Achaean League had 1,200-1,300 members. H. Boas, Cato und Julianus von asi 

Toledo. Identifies a quotation in Julian from Distichon Catonis, and quotes two Cert 

others from him. Julian is first mediaeval grammarian to quote Cato. F. Marx, Cor; 

Plautt Cistellania Menandrea in Dioscuridis musivo Pompeiano. Identifies the scene of of 

Curtius, die Wandmalerei Pompejis Tab. X, with Cistellaria 1/1. a 

Crai 

65 

cren 

Dea: 

LANGUAGE. 19 

Den 

Indogermanische Forschungen. XLVII. Heft 4. 1929. oom 

H. Krahe enumerates points of contact between Illyrian and Germanic (not Edw 

exhaustive) and Keltic. F. Holthausen: notes on Gothic etymology (supplemen- : i. 

tary to Feist’s Wzb.). E. Fraenkel: Lithuanian notes (lexicography; phrases). Eur 

A. Debrunner explains the transitive tapdxeipa: ‘ protuli’ (second century a.D., papyri) exple 
from maparéGea: ‘apposui’ and the Hellenistic use of ré@ear as equivalent to 

xeipat. G. Studerus discusses the etymology of the name Kaunas (Kovno) of the ont 

7 


Lithuanian capital (cf. Goth. hauns, Hesych. xavvdés) — ‘deep, low lying.’ A. 
Debrunner justifies ¢ypyyopet at Epict. 4. 147 as being due to conflation between 
éypyyope and Hellenistic ypyyopei (itself parallel to Hom. yeywvei). Book reviews. God: 
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III. SANSKRIT AND PRE-HISTORIC. 


adbhuta, abhiita, 63 pagur agvyah (Vedic), 128 
. : 
jaidyami (Avest.), 54 peygquve, 03 


kaka, 63 sdkha sakhibhyah, 128 


IV. CELTIC. 


Eubonia, *Ebonia, 209 gliin-daita (Mid. Ir.), 64 

exacum > *exago-, 209 giudiu (O. Ir.), 54 
weddio (Welsh), 

fecht n’oen (QO. Ir.), 64 P \ ) 54 
Manau, Mannus, 209 


V. GERMANIC. 
plinsjan, 64 wortum (O.H.G.), wativdam (Goth.), 212 


VI. SLAVONIC. 


aviu (Lith.), 54 lapkvitys (Lith.), 128 
aah listopado, 128 
gedeti (Lith. ), 54 ladau (Lett.), 54 


Kaunas (Lith,), 214 
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MACMILLAN 


THE PALACE OF MINOS. A Comparative Account of the 
successive Stages of the Early Cretan Civilization as Illustrated by the 
Discoveries at Knossos. By Sir ARTHUR EVANS, D.Litt., F.R.S., 
F.B.A., etc. 

Volume III. The Great Transitional Age in the Northern and Eastern Sections of the 
Palace: The Most Brilliant Records of Minoan Art and the Evidences of an Advanced 
Religion. With coloured and other Plates and Figures, Plans, etc. {5 5s. net. 


Already Published 
VoL. |, The Neolithic and Early Middle and Minoan Ages. Illustrated. £6 6s. net. 
VoL, Il. In 2 Farts. Part I. Fresh Light on Origins and External Relations: The 
Restoration in Town and Palace after Seismic Catastrophe towards close of M.M. 
I1I.. Period and the Beginnings of the New Era. Part II. Town Houses in Knossos of 
the New Era and restored West Palace Section. Illustrated. £7 9s. net. 


THE SHAFT GRAVES AND BEEHIVE TOMBS OF 

reNT —~ rr . r ,T . . > " Y 
MYCENAE AND THEIR INTERRELATION. ~— By 

Sir ARTHUR EVANS, D.Litt., F.RS., F.B.A. With 68 Illustrations. 

15s. net. 

The juxtaposition at Mycenae, in the Beehive Tombs and the Shaft Graves on the 
Acropolis, of two certainly royal forms of interment has raised a problem which has hitherto 
puzzled archaeologists. Against the theory that an earlier dynasty were buried in the shaft 
graves and a later dynasty in the beehive graves (now quite empty of remains), Sir Arthur 
Evans in his book brings to bear most important evidence derived from his discoveries at 
IXnossos, and puts forward an alternative theory that only one dynasty is concerned, and that 
at some time of danger the contents of the beehive tombs were transferred for safety to the 
pits on the citadel. This theory has naturally not at first met with universal acceptance, but 
in The Times Literary Supplement of August 7 Sir Arthur quotes from a letter addressed to him 
shortly before his death by the eminent German archaeologist, Prof. von Duhn, who wrote 
e volume ‘ with strong preconceived views as to the beehive tombs 
graves,’ after reading it through twice and weighing the new 
iduced he was led to recognize the truth of its con- 
other students a discovery which reconciles 


that, though he took up the 
being later than the shatt 
arguments and remarkable parallels ac 
clusions, which seemed to him and to many 
apparently incompatible phenomena. 


THE WORKS OF PINDAR. [ranslated, with Literary and 
Critical Commentaries, by L. R. FARNELL, Honorary Fellow and 
formerly Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, D.Litt. 2 vols. 

Vor. I. TRANSLATION IN KRuHyTHMICAL PROSE WITH’ LITERARY 
COMMENTS. I3Ss. Net. | Just published, 


Vor. I]. Tue Text, with Critica! PARATUS, COMMENTARY, AND 
Excursus ON PINbDaAR’s ATTITUDE TO GREEK RELIGION AND 
In preparation 


VI VTHOLOGY. 


The first volume of this work contains a translation and literary comments on each of 
the ¢ \des and Fragments. The vehicle chosen for translation is archaic rhythmic prose, and 
the text 1s arranged in rhythmic periods, with the double object of presenting Pindar’s poetry 
as a work of literature to an educated public ignorant of Greek, and of assisting a Greek 
scholar in the interpretation of difficult passages. The Commentary attached to each ode is 
only intended to assist the literary appreciation of it. 

Volume II will contain the text with textual criticism, more. detailed commentary and 
discussion of difficulties, and will include an excursus on Pindar’s attitude to Greek religion 


and mythology. The two volumes will be sold separately. 


ROMAN PRIVATE LAW. | Founded on the ‘ Institutes’ of Gaius 
and justinian. by Kk. W. LEAGE, M.A., B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. 
Second Editton by C. H. ZIEGLER, LL.M., Lecturer in Law at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. 15s. net. 
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RECENT OXFORD BOOKS 
in Classtcal Subjects 


«THE COMPOSITION OF HOMER'S ODYSSEY 
By W. J. Woovxouse 
12s, 6d. net 


. . » This ts one of the best books about the Odyssey that we have ever 
read. . . .—Times Literary Supplement. 

. . « To be read by all who care for great literature, and all who enjoy 
criticism. ... This is the kind of book that classical students, all students of 
literature, most need, .. ..—Camadian Forum, 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF GREEK VERSE 
Edited by 


Gitpert Murray, Crrit Bairey, E. A. Barger, 
T. F. Higham and C. M, Bowra 


8s, 6d. net, India Paper, 10s. net 


. . . The book will almost certainly become the accepted Golden Treasur; 
of Greek. . . . A delightful book. . . ..—Times Literary Supplement. 


ANCIENT PAINTING 
By Mary Hamitron SwinDier 
25s. net 


‘. . . Her book is a marvel both of evocation and of exposition, a high-road 
into knowledge : and its price, considering the standard of printing and production, 
is extremely moderate. . . .—J//ustrated London News. 


AND SOME BOOKS TO COME 


TRADITION AND DESIGN THE ANID 


IN THE ILIAD Edited with Introduction and 


| Commentary by 
By C. M. Bowra J. W. Macxau 


2Is. net 
(October) (October) 


THE CITY WALL OF IMPERIAL 
ROME 


By Ian A. RicHMoND 


1zs. 6d. net 


42s. net 
( November) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House - - £C.4 





























